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THE ORIGIN OF ACTS’ 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ITH the present meeting the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis brings to an end the fortieth year of its 
existence. It was organized on January 2, 1880, in Professor 
Schaff’s study, 42 Bible House. It is a happy coincidence that 
on this anniversary the Society is again enjoying the hospitality 
of Union Seminary, as it has so often done in the intervening 
years. In this period the Society has brought together, at first 
twice a year and later annually, groups of leading American 
biblical scholars, and thus promoted personal acquaintance, the 
interchange of ideas, and the development of scholarship and 
research in a unique and important way. The establishment of 
the Journal of Biblical Literature in 1882 marked an important 
step in the Society’s history and in the development of biblical 
studies in America. It has served as an archive for learned 
papers for which no other medium existed in America, and has 
undoubtedly greatly extended the usefulness of the Society. The 
Society took a third great step when in 1900 it joined with the 
Archaeological Institute of America in establishing the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. The great gift of 
$50,000 announced two years ago has ensured the School a 
permanent home, and the future that lies before it in the new 
day now opening for oriental investigation of every sort, kindles 
the imagination. Can we not find more institutions to join in 
its support, and multiply its fellowships so that a large body of 


1 Presidential Address at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature at Union Theological Seminary, December 29, 1919. 
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our aspiring biblical scholars may gain the incalculable stimulus 
that residence in Palestine and study there under the guidance 
of experts can give? 

Ten years hence the history of this Society will be sketched 
in a longer and richer retrospect, but I have not felt at liberty 
to pass over this anniversary without this brief review, and surely 
to biblical students most of all, the Society’s survival of a period 
of forty years cannot fail to be hopefully suggestive. And it is 
quite certainly true that with the changed and as we hope more 
settled and enlightened conditions in the Near East the possibi- 
lities of archaeological and manuscript discoveries are greater 
than they have ever been. 

But the greatest tasks before American biblical scholarship 
are not archaeological but interpretative. We are the custodi- 
ans of the greatest of spiritual values. Fascinating as is the 
technique of the subject, it would be fatal to be absorbed by it. 
The Bible’s final worth to the world we live in is religious and 
moral. Some of us have lived long enough with the critical 
study of the scriptures to be convinced that only with its fullest 
aid can the message of the Bible be released and offered to men 
and women of to-day. I need not dwell upon a task so well set 
forth by Professor Montgomery in his opening address a year 
ago. But the past year has made even clearer the need of a 
generation shot through with idealism and yet threatened with 
the narrowest materialism, for the spiritual message of Jesus 
and the prophets. 


The noteworthy studies recently made by American scholars 
in the so-called Acts of the Apostles have raised important 
questions and reminded us all of the pivotal place of Acts in 
the history of New Testament literature. The Society’s com- 
mittee on program has accordingly chosen the Acts as the sub- 
ject of this year’s symposium and has invited me to introduce 
the discussion. 

It has generally been recognized that in the production of 
any book of the New Testament as of other literature, two things 
were necessary, an author and a situation. To these ought to 
be added a third which may fairly be distinguished from them, 
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namely a public. Sometimes of course the existence of a public 
is implicit in the existence of the situation, but not always. In any 
case it will be salutary to keep in view this often neglected factor. 

In the first place the historical significance of these documents 
becomes vastly greater when this factor is considered. It was 
much that there was in the first century a Christian teacher 
capable of writing the letter to the Romans. But it is not less 
noteworthy that there was a Christian public at Rome and in 
other congregations capable of reacting to such a work. Indeed 
the more one studies Romans the more one comes to feel that 
the existence of such a public was perhaps even more remark- 
able than the existence of such a writer. This would be no more 
than saying that the church was more significant than its leaders. 
Certainly it is a massive fact for the historian that there was 
in the first Christian generation a Christian public capable of 
reading, understanding, prizing and preserving such a letter as 
Romans. And to the modern student not the least value of 
Paul’s letters is the disclosure they make of the Christian com- 
munities to which they were addressed. 

In the second place, this consideration may safeguard us from 
conjecturally postulating precarious hypothetical documents, for 
which no probable public can be discerned. To every conject- 
ural document we may apply these tests: Is the author whom it 
implies a reasonably probable historical figure? Is the situation 
or occasion which it implies historically probable? And can we 
reasonably postulate for it a public considerable enough to have 
taken it up and given it at least a brief life? 

The books and documents of the New Testament are in 
general the parts of primitive Christian literature which found 
and kept a public. Scores of letters were doubtless written by 
the same hands, perhaps not inferior in quality to some of these, 
which have perished, for want of a competent and appreciative 
public. For the fact is, literature, Christian or other, is a social 
product in this sense at least, that a work must respond to some 
taste or need of the readers it reaches or it will ‘fall still-born. 
The true writer presents not merely his own views but in large 
part at least views and ideas congenial and even common to his 
readers. Otherwise he will not reach them at all. 

6* 
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With these general considerations in mind let us approach 
the problem of Acts, and briefly recall the recent studies re- 
lating to it. 


In 1916 Professor Torrey propounded his theory that I Acts, 
that is Acts 11—1535, is translated throughout by the writer 
of If Acts from an Aramaic document of 49—50 a. D. and 
that our Acts was written before the death of Paul. Professor 
Wilson has vigorously sustained him, in two papers in the Har- 
vard Theological Review. His theory has been criticized by 
Professor Foakes-Jackson in the same review, by Professor 
Bacon in the American Journal of Theology, and by Professor — 
Burkitt in the Journal of Theological Studies. Professor Torrey 
has rejoined in the American Journal of Theology. Meantime 
Dr. Cadbury has dealt in a notable way with the “Style and 
Literary Method of Luke”, incidentally putting the supposedly 
medical color of Luke’s language in a new light. 

Professor Torrey’s learned contribution on the Aramaic Source 
of Acts cannot of course be dealt with in half an hour; still less 
can it be neglected. I can only hope to suggest some of the 
impressions it has made upon me. 

Professor Torrey has certainly given us fresh and convincing 
evidence of the Aramaic influences that operated upon Luke in 
the composition of what he has taught us to call I Acts, that is 
11—1535. He has plainly proved that behind many passages 
of Acts lie Aramaic forms of expression, which sometimes are 
of much value in helping us to determine the ideas of the his- 
torian’s informants and perhaps even the facts themselves, I 
would only urge that, as Dr. Burkitt has pointed out, Professor 
Torrey has in some instances yielded prematurely to the doubts 
and suspicions that the Greek awakens, and hidden himself in 
the covert of his Semitic pavilion before it was really necessary 
to do so. And this conditions the validity of his deductions from 
the evidence he has amassed. He believes it sufficient to establish 
the theory that I Acts is as a whole a translation made from an 
Aramaic document which was written in Palestine late in a. p. 49 
or early in 50, and discovered by Luke probably in Rome after 
he arrived there in a. p. 62. Luke who had already about a. p. 60 
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written his gospel, translated the work into Greek and became 
the continuator of it, writing IT Acts, that is, 15 36 —28 31, about 
64 a. D. 

I have examined all the instances of alleged mistranslation 
upon which this theory chiefly hinges, and with Professor Burkitt, 
I cannot think that Professor Torrey “has produced a compel- 
ling demonstration”, or that “his hypothesis of an Aramaic basis 
makes these passages any easier.” Some that Professor Torrey 
objects to do not seem to me so very difficult, though every 
ancient text contains difficulties. 

I am unable in the first place to feel the sharp transition at 
15 36 that this theory implies. Or to speak more broadly, some 
narratives in I Acts, e. g. 319-30, seem to me quite as Greek 
in diction as some in II Acts. For example the letter of the 
Jerusalem apostles and presbyters to the gentile brethren in 
Syria and Cilicia, Acts 15 23-29, is in epistolary forms the most 
perfectly Greek letter in the New Testament. It begins “The 
apostles ....to the brethren... greeting” (xaipew), and it ends 
“Good bye” (€opwoGe). Hundreds of papyrus letters exhibit these 
forms, but of thirty or thirty five letters in the New Testament 
only this one. In a literal translation from the Aramaic, this 
is strange. It is interesting that the next most Greek example 
of a letter in the New Testament is in II Acts (23 26-32), which, 
like James, has the opening salutation xaipew. Both these 
letters are decidedly Greek in style, but the one in I Acts is 
the more so. 

Nor are the supposedly untranslatable passages in Acts con- 
fined to I Acts. One of the very worst is in II. Of 2418 Moffatt 
says, “It is hardly possible to make sense of the following Greek 
text and none of the various readings or of the emendations 
that have been proposed is entirely satisfactory.” But if the 
Greek feeling of some parts of I Acts is as good as anything 
in II Acts, and if some sentences in II Acts are as hopelessly 
untranslatable as anything in I Acts, the sharp line of division 
detected by the Aramaic School at 1535 is badly blurred. 

In weighing the arguments of Professor Torrey one is hampered 
by the difficulty of finding any Hebrew or Aramaic documents 
of any sort definitely referable to the first century with which to 
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compare the supposed Hebrew or Aramaic manners of speech 
in the gospels and Acts. The fact is there is next to nothing in 
the way of contemporary written Semitic materials by which to 
test the Hebrew or Aramaic documents postulated by Professor 
Torrey. To a student of Greek, rich in first century philological 
materials of all sorts, literary, documentary, and epigraphic, this 
would seem to put these novel theories at a serious disadvantage 
at the outset. A few fragmentary apocalypses may with some 
probability be assigned to the first half of the first century, but 
even these are mostly known to us through their Greek remains. 
Looking broadly at early Christian history it would seem that 
it was the impact of the Christian movement upon Greek life 
that resulted in the literary precipitate we find in early Christian 
literature. That Christianity had found literary expression in 
Aramaic or Hebrew is by no means a matter of course. We 
should have first to show that Aramaic or Hebrew populations 
of the time had a bent for literary expression. But it is 
precisely here that evidence is strikingly meager. Over 
against the steadily rising tide of Greek literary expression of 
Christianity, Palestinian Judaism and Christianity are all but 
mute. 

But even if a few scattered apocalypses can with some con- 
fidence be referred to the first century, this will not suffice. A 
further question must be raised with reference to the Palestinian 
Aramaic-reading population. Had it the habit or instinct for 
contemporary historical composition? 

Two or three centuries later, indeed, the Jews came to commit 
to writing masses of material long current among them in oral 
form. But these do not establish a habit of written historical 
composition in the first Christian century. Quite the contrary. 
They show that the Aramaic way at that early time was not to 
write but to remember. If a Jew wanted to write, he wrote in 
Greek— Philo, Paul, Josephus. Did they also write in Aramaic? 
It is not absolutely impossible, but if they did so, what they 
wrote perished unregarded through the fault of their Aramaic 
public. This is very much the same as saying that there was 
no substantial Aramaic-reading public for them to address. Just 
as Paul had to enter the Greek world before he found a public 
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to write to, so had Philo, and so had Josephus. Against the vera 
causa of these three great Jewish writers of Greek literature, I 
at least am able to muster on the most liberal interpretation of 
first century Palestinian Aramaic a scant five or ten pages of 
extant material. Is this an adequate guarantee of an Aramaic- 
reading public worth writing for? We may not lightly assume 
that because there were Aramaic-speaking people living in Judea 
in the first century and possessed of a meager literature, there 
must have been an appreciable reading public there. The genius 
of the Greek world was for books, old and new. It was a reading 
and writing world. That the Aramaic people of the first century 
were of the same sort cannot be taken for granted but calls for 
massive evidence. 

Moreover as has often been observed the primitive expectation 
of the speedy return of Jesus in Messianic splendor to usher in 
the new Messianic age was a definite deterrent to considered 
literary composition in Christian circles. It was not even worth 
while to marry, or to be manumitted, or to change one’s condition 
in any respect. The time was short. The Lord was at the doors. 
This was unquestionably the atmosphere of the first age, that is 
till a. p. 70 at any rate. Such an atmosphere would not deter 
men from writing an occasional letter of course, and the litera- 
ture of this period is prevailingly letters. We should hardly 
expect it to produce actual books, in the sense of reasoned 
literary compositions designed to meet a given situation and to 
circulate among a considerable definite public. Face to face 
with the Last Judgment, primitive Christians were in no mood 
to write history. For whom were they to write it? 

The Fall of Jerusalem in a sense encouraged these apocalyp- 
tic hopes and yet at the same time began to put a period to 
them. Its first effect must have been to quicken and stimulate 
immediate apocalyptic expectation. Surely now the Messiah 
would appear! But as time went on and it became clear that 
even that great catastrophe had not ushered in the End, apocal- 
yptic expectation must have fallen lower than it had ever been 
since the death of Jesus. In such a situation, with the first 
glimmering sense that the church might be facing a long future, 
thoughtful men might naturally think of writing accounts of the 
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great movement in the midst of which they were living. One 
such man was the author of Acts. 

It must be further observed that the existing documents of 
primitive Christianity give little encouragement to the theory of 
primitive Christian historical writings, Aramaic or Greek. Paul 
in I Cor. gives clear evidence of using an oral compend of Jesus’ 
deeds, sayings, and passion in his missionary work; and Luke in 
his famous preface reflects the same practice. Occasional say- 
ings of Jesus cited in Acts, I Thessalonians and I Clement reflect 
the same custom; at all events they are not found in our gospels 
and yet evidently stood in some gospel-form then current and 
familiar. On the other hand there is little evidence from the 
first century of the use and influence of our written gospels, 
except for the use of Mark by Matthew and Luke. The meaning 
of these facts seems to be that the oral compend served the first 
century Greek Christians at all events, as a gospel; that the 
idea of putting it into writing did not present itself for some 
time, and that even when written gospels did appear, the old 
familiar oral form long overshadowed them, somewhat as the 
old Authorized Version still overshadows the Revised Versions. 
The facts of the first century do not favor the idea of an early 
craving for written gospels, but rather indicate a general satis- 
faction with the oral compend attested by Paul and Luke. 

It would be strange to find any contemporary Aramaic his- 
torical composition from the middle of the first century. It would 
be doubly strange to find such a work produced in a Christian 
group, which was living from day to day in lively expectation of 
the end. Yet within this curious double vacuum the supporters 
of I Acts have conjured up a whole Christian Semitic literature. 
There is the Hebrew original of our Luke chapters 1 and 2, 
dealing with the births and early years of John and of Jesus. 
There is the Aramaic Gospel of Mark. There is the Aramaic 
original of Luke 24. There is the Aramaic Gospel of Matthew. 
There is I Acts. 

‘If this new literature is to be taken seriously and definitely 
built upon in Synoptic and other study, certain questions must 
be asked and answered. They are the familiar inquiries of in- 
troduction. Who wrote I Acts? This does not mean, What 
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was his name? That would matter little. The question is, What 
were his ideas and his horizons, and what was his circle? Again, 
what historical situation called forth the book, and where and 
when did this situation arise? This should be easily gathered 
from the book itself, as from most of the documents of the New 
Testament. A third question remains: For what public was the 
book produced? The answering of these questions will integrate 
the document in history and put us in a position to deal with it 
practically. Every newly discovered document has to stand the 
test of these inquiries. Indeed this is far the more important 
aspect of Professor Torrey’s discoveries. If these documents 
did indeed exist they throw the whole primitive history of Christ- 
ianity into a new perspective because of the several situations 
and the several publics they imply. Not what they report but 
what they reflect is of first importance. 

Now if I Acts be a Palestinian Aramaic document of the 
middle of the first century it at once reveals an author. He has 
traced the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem to Antioch 
and Cyprus and Galatia, with especial interest in its groping its 
way gradually out of Jewish groups, first among proselytes and 
devout persons, then into Samaritan communities, then into 
Greek. Although writing in the midst of the primitive movement 
he has reversed the course of events and read back the Christian 
missionary program into the very beginnings of the church. He 
is interested in the rise of the Greek mission even before it has 
become a considerable and succesful movement. Not only is he 
interested, but he has become the historian of the infant project. 
It is like writing the biography of a not very promising child 
before it has grown up. But the difficulty of understanding the 
attitude of the author of the work is less than that of under- 
standing the occasion of his work and still less than that of 
visualizing the public for which he produced it. 

The greatest thing about a book is not its execution but its 
conception. The greatest thing about Acts is its idea. The 
thought of sketching the rise of the Greek Mission was an in- 
spiration. In a time when that mission was a splendid and flour- 
ishing reality, such an inspiration is conceivable. In a time when 
it was still a feeble and dubious experiment viewed askance by 
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most of the brotherhood, some of them zealous enough to follow 
up its founders and seek to undo their work, I find it quite in- 
comprehensible. In the eighties such an inspiration is natural. 
In the forties it is an anachronism. But the difficulty of believ- 
ing in I Acts is greatest when we seek an appropriate public for 
it. To the Greek churches of the west in the last quarter of 
the first century such a book as Acts would have been of the 
greatest interest and inspiration. It was the story of their own 
beginnings, and integrated them honorably in the heroic period 
of the new religion. It was like the Greek mind to want such 
a work, and like the Greek mind to conceive it, and like the 
Greek mind again to welcome and preserve it. These were the 
very churches that produced in this very generation the Reve- 
lation of John, and the Gospel of Luke, and in the next the 
Pauline corpus, the Gospel of John, and the Fourfold Gospel 
collection, and that called forth the letters of Clement, Ignatius 
and Polycarp. Can this extraordinary thirst for Christian lite- 
rature be matched anywhere else at that or any earlier period? 
For such a public Acts had to be written. In such an atmo- 
sphere it is perfectly natural and appropriate. There were men 
in plenty to read it and to prize it, and there would be a man 
to write it. That that Greek Christian reading public about the 
Aegean at the turn of the century could produce its own writers 
most of the New Testament is evidence. 

Turn back now to the middle of the century and to the Ara- 
maic brethren of Judea. What need had a Jewish Messianic 
sect for a Christian literature? It already had a valued Messianic 
literature in the Hebrew Old Testament. What evidence have 
we of any thirst on their part for new books? What writers 
did they produce? What written collections did they assemble 
and circulate? Above all what interest would attach for them 
to the story of the precarious introduction of the gospel among 
humble little circles in obscure settlements of the interior of 
Asia Minor,—all that I Acts contains,—and at the expense of 
the very things that they themselves prized most, their Jewish 
separatism and privilege? Such a story would mean little enough 
to us, without the brilliant sequel. It does not arrive. It would 
mean far less to them, beside being vastly less congenial. 
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That there should have been a Palestinian Christian Aramaic- 
reading public about a. p. 50 interested to read how the gospel 
was already feeling its way past them into the Greek world 
seems very near the height of improbability. Certainly it would 
require most cogent proof to establish the rise of such a docu- 
ment in such a circle at such a time. 
_ Professor Torrey has well said in his essay on “Original 
Aramaic Gospels”, p. 274, in speaking of Hebraisms: “It is 
only when the idiom is one link in a long chain that it becomes 
convincing; then indeed it may have an absolutely compelling 
force. The argument is cumulative; we are concerned with the 
continuous impression made by a great mass of material, rather 
than with a number of striking instances,—though these are to 
be had in abundance when they are sought for.” Now in his 
discussion of I Acts, Professor Torrey has exhibited a number 
of striking instances. But these of course really prove nothing 
since by the conditions of the situation practically all the 
speakers and ultimate sources of the historian’s information 
spoke Semitic. This has generally been understood. But to 
establish I Acts as an Aramaic document these striking instances 
do not suffice. For that, we desiderate precisely that “continuous 
impression made by a great mass of material” of which Professor 
Torrey has spoken. And as one reads I Acts paragraph by 
paragraph, steadily savoring its literary quality, it is just that 
continucus impression that it fails to give. One finds himself 
now in the familiar Semitic atmosphere, now in a realm slightly 
Semitic, now in the purest and most unadulterated Koiné of 
Epictetus and the papyri. If Luke is all the time faithfully 
translating from an Aramaic source this is inexplicable. 
Moreover the whole feeling of the narrative changes again 
and again. You can feel that the historian has finished with 
what his immediate source, whether oral or written, has given 
him and is filling in the narrative from such information as he 
can get, until he can take up another account and follow it 
through. The middle part of ch. 9 is-a good example of this 
(verses 19-30). My own impression of the material of I Acts is 
that so far from suggesting derivation from a single source 
through a single translator, it is strikingly varied in both matter 
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and manner. Now it is more Semitic, now less so, now very 
Greek. Now it is full and repetitious, now concise and summary. 
Now it is richly legendary, now coolly matter of fact. Now it 
is full of Septuagint reminiscence, now it is wholly free from it 
for pages at a time. All this speaks for a variety of probably 
oral sources, most of them of course ultimately Semitic, and I 
should suppose probably Aramaic, but probably all of them 
unwritten. 

The Semites have been great story tellers, not I think great 
historians. There are the stories of Genesis and Samuel and 
Kings and the Arabian Nights, of Jonah, Daniel, Tobit, and 
Ahikar. Jesus himself was a teller of stories, as not a few par- 
ables attest. To that illustrious line belong, I believe, the 
stories of I Acts. No Greek could have produced them. But 
who but a Greek could have made such amazing use of them? 
To conceive the rise of a movement and trace it patiently, and 
on the whole fairly objectively, through a long series of appar- 
ently detached incidents till at the end what one has been driv- 
ing at all along at length stands clear,—the insight and restraint 
and historical scent of this proceeding seem to me only Greek. 
To credit it to an Aramaic Jew is to confound the specific 
geniuses of the two races. 

That Luke should sometimes retain a half Semitic diction is 
not in the least strange when we recall that for years he must 
have read the Septuagint and heard it read in church, Professor 
Burkitt finds some of the alleged Aramaisms in Acts better 
Septuagint than Aramaic, and the late Professor Moulton in the 
new part of his Grammar, concludes, p. 21, that Luke knew no 
Aramaic. “Had he been his own translator, we should have 
expected to find the same evenness in the distribution of Ara- 
maisms as we find in those general features of grammar and 
style which so overwhelmingly vindicate the unity of the two 
books Ad Theophilum.” 

The ingenious argument of Professor Torrey as to the impos- 
sibility of composing in what he describes as translation Greek 
goes rather too far. The imitation of biblical diction is one of 
the commonest of literary phenomena. Most old-fashioned prayers 
were of that description. Many English hymns exhibit the same 
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quality. Much alleged undergraduate humor takes that form. 
The chief modern example is the Book of Mormon, which none 
of us I suppose acknowledges as a translation at all. The bibli- 
cal style of John Bunyan cited by Moulton (Grammar, II, p. 8), 
is a happier illustration. And generally speaking it is the people 
who are least acquainted with Semitic languages who are most 
fascinated with composing in this half Semitic English. 


Professor Torrey quotes some very Hebraic phrases from the Lucan 
canticles and then remarks (Original Aramaic Gospels, p. 286), “This is 
not the Kotv7 of Palestine. It is not “the dialect of the market place of 
Alexandria”. It is not even “the colloquial Greek of men whose original 
language and ways of thinking were Semitic, and whose expression was 
influenced at every turn by the phraseology of the Old Testament”. It 
is translation Greek, and nothing else. I do not believe that any ancient 
writer, Jewish or Christian, ever produced Greek of this variety by any 
natural literary process. It could not have been produced unconsciously, 
that is certain. Could anyone write unconsciously even the smoothest of 
the translation-English which I have just quoted?” 

But may not just this be affirmed of many familiar English hymns, 
which have never been suspected of being translations from the Semitic? 
The familiar 

Hallelujah, Thine the Glory! Hallelujah, Amen! 

Hallelujah, Thine the Glory! Revive us again! 
is highly Semitic. Half of it is straight Hebrew, from Ps. 10648. The 
six words that remain are quoted from 1 Chron. 2911 (“Thine is ... the 
glory”) and Ps. 856 (7) (“Wilt thou not revive us again?”). Every word of 
it is derivable from and restorable from the Hebrew. The structural 
parallelism is unmistakable, cf. Pss. 148, 150. This is not the Koiné of 
the nineteenth century. It is not the dialect of the market place of New 
York or Chicago. It is not even the colloquial English of men whose 
original language and ways of thinking were Semitic and whose expression 
was influenced at every turn by the phraseology of the Old Testament. 
It is (if we accept the principles of Professor Torrey) translation-English, 
and nothing else, and we may congratulate ourselves upon having demon- 
strated that our old favorite ‘Hallelujah, Thine the Glory’ is a translation 
of an ancient Hebrew psalm now lost, but easily recoverable with the aid 
of the Hebrew Bible as follows: 
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Such are the remarkable results of Professor Torrey’s literary prin- 
ciples when applied to hymns outside the Lucan Canticles. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to observe that men do not always write their hymns in the 
forms of colloquial speech, still less in the dialect of the market place. 
They write them in what may be called religious phraseology, which we 
have learned from the English Bible, and which the Greek Christians of 
the first century absorbed from the Septuagint. 


On the other hand, the maintainance of a unified style and 
literary atmosphere throughout an extended work like Acts, 
dealing with widely different scenes and circles and based upon 
diverse sources of information, is very difficult; indeed it is one 
of the severest tests of literary skill, But probably all will agree 
that Luke is not greatly concerned for literary form. He is 
interested in presenting a certain historical movement and set- 
ting it in a certain light. The literary form in which he does this 
is of no such moment to him as it would have been to a seasoned 
Greek man of letters. It does not matter to him that on one 
page he is reproducing the half Semitic style in which he had 
heard a story told, and to which long acquaintance with the 
Septuagint had accustomed him; while on another he is following 
the easy Greek diction of another informant, and on a third is 
freely composing from facts he had himself observed. 

To sum up; I can find for comparison no such body of written 
contemporary Palestinian Aramaic material as the I Acts theory 
implies. One is further disturbed by the general Aramaic in- 
disposition to literary composition at the time in question, which 
is well nigh absolute, and is doubly striking in contrast with 
contemporary Greek volubility. A step further, we are dismayed 
to perceive how unfavorable all this is to the writing up of im- 
mediately contemporary events in historical form. The impro- 
bability is heightened by the character of the events described 
which are hardly such as we should expect a Judean disciple 
to rejoice in, least of all in Aramaic. Putting aside these mis- 
givings, however, and assuming author, medium, and idea, what 
is the occasion of the composition of I Acts? Fronting with all 
the saints of his day the immediate return of the Messiah, what 
pressing situation leads its writer to literary composition? But 
the most difficult question of all remains. For what public was 
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it composed? What Palestinian circle of Aramaic readers re- 
acted to this up-to-date pro-Gentile historical sketch, and scatte- 
red copies of it as far as Rome? 


There are two ways of viewing a document as there are of 
viewing a manuscript. One may look at the details of a hand- 
writing or one may hold a page at arm’s length and look at the 
general effect of the whole. If one looks at the general charac- 
teristics of Acts, as we have it, it seems at once to suggest a 
time when the Greek mission is triumphant and Greek Christians 
are suificiently mature to feel an interest in the story of the 
movement in the high tide of which they are living. Harnack’s 
appreciation of the aim and occasion of Acts as set forth in the 
introduction to his Acts of the Apostles seems to me altogether 
convincing, in spite of the fact that he is himself I suppose no 
longer convinced by it. Its purpose may fairly be described as 
historical, but of course it is history with a purpose. That pur- 
pose is to inform Greek Christians as to how the Gospel groped 
its way from Jerusalem out into the Greek world until it was 
established in the central cities of the empire; and further to 
confirm their faith by showing the providential and even super- 
natural guidance that had followed the movement all the way. 
It forms part of a larger work of which the Gospel of Luke is 
the first volume, and like that book it presents early in its course 
a frontispiece, 21ff. which foreshadows the story it is to tell. 
“The plan of his double work,” says Professor Scott, “—for the 
Gospel and the Acts must be taken together—, is a truly magni- 
ficent one. He sets himself to show how the message destined 
for all mankind found its way to all, diffusing itself in ever 
widening circles over the whole world” (Beginnings of the Church, 
p. 23). To look at Luke as a work completed before Acts was 
thought of, it to lose sight of the incompleteness of Luke in the 
matter of the Holy Spirit, which is promised indeed in Luke 
but is not bestowed until early in Acts. 

Of its public I have spoken above. Its date rests upon a 
series of considerations. The infancy, miracle, and resurrection 
attitudes are markedly later and more extreme than those of 
Matthew, and sometimes decidedly verge toward those of the 
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infancy gospels of the second century. The writer’s idea of 
speaking with tongues is the late (linguistic) one of the Long 
Conclusion of Mark; not the early (ecstatic) one of the Pauline 
time. The writer is sufficiently removed from the primitive 
community to be able to read back into its time the missionary 
program. He writes at a time when the twelve apostles have 
come to be recognized as the authorities of the church, and when 
a post-Pauline polity is already at least measurably established. 
The sects are beginning to appear for they come in for the same 
vague invective that is employed in the Pastorals. 

But the most significant feature of Acts in this connection is 
its reflection of the fate of Paul. As Professor Bacon admirably 
puts it, “As to Paul the reader is not really left in ignorance. 
His fate is made known, but made known with that chaste 
reticence which the Greek poets employ when they only report 
through others the tragedies enacted behind the scenes. In 
the great farewell discourse of Acts 2017-38 the martyr takes 
his leave. In Acts 2817-31 the tragedy is veiled behind the 
triumph of the cause” (“More Philological Criticism of Acts”, 
Amer. Jour. Theol., XXII, p. 15). 

That our Acts was produced before the death of Paul is quite 
out of the question in view of the farewell journey of chapters 
20 and 21. The universal tendency of the human mind to dwell 
upon foreboding, presentiment and apprehension after the fact, 
is daily illustrated, and has in the late war been exemplified on 
an unparalleled scale. Almost everybody we know who lost 
his life, is now said to have had and expressed a presentiment 
of his fate. Of course thousands of those who survived had them 
too; but their presentiments are forgotten. Paul uttered many 
discourses on his last journey to Jerusalem; one of them lasted 
all night long, and if fully reported would have filled the whole 
book of Acts. It is not reported at all. All that is reported 
from Paul’s utterances and conversations on this journey has to 
do with his approaching death, for which he is seeking to prepare 
his friends. But if he is still alive when Acts is published all 
these gratuitous presentiments become mere weakness. Paul 
might indeed have said such things among a thousand others; 
but why should the historian have singled them out for record? 
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Of course because they have been fulfilled. But I should go 
further than this. The death of Paul as I read the Acts is not. 
even recent. It is long past, and Paul has become a hallowed 
memory, so that his last will and testament to the Ephesian 
elders—was Acts then written under the shadow of Ephesus? — 
is freighted with the authority of one whose greatness has been 
vindicated by the passing years. His figure has grown to heroic 
proportions, while his fellow workers have dwindled to mere 
background. All this brings us to the late eighties or early 
nineties. 

For the terminus ad quem I should look to the collision of 
the church with the empire over Emperor worship about the 
close of Domitian’s reign, reflected in the Revelation of John, 
I Peter, Hebrews and I Clement, and in retrospect at least in 
the Pliny-Trajan correspondence. The atmosphere of Acts is 
not clouded, as these documents are, with contemporary per- 
secution. It rather emphasizes the generally tolerant and even 
favorable attitude of the Roman authority. This would be most 
natural toward the close of that generation of comparative quiet 
which the churches enjoyed between the short, sharp attack of 
Nero in 64 and that of Domitian thirty years later. 

Professor Foakes-Jackson is no doubt right in saying that it - 
is impossible to say with any degree of positiveness that Luke, 
the companion of Paul, was the final redactor of Acts, and that 
Acts as we have it comes from a Pauline source. Yet it does 
seem to me decidedly probable that it comes from a Pauline 
source, for the Greek churches about the Aegean still considered 
themselves Pauline at the beginning of the second century, and 
the writer who drew the heroic figure of Paul in Acts had a 
notable appreciation of some aspects at least of Paul. I am 
not sure that Paul himself fully realized all the implications for 
Jewish believers of his doctrine of freedom from the law; it is 
just possible he himself would not measure up to our ideas of 
a thoroughgoing Paulinist. Our criticism is leaning over back- 
ward when it balks at the plain clue of the We-narratives, as 
though the authorship of Acts were a crime and the writer must 
constantly be suspected of throwing us off the scent. In short 
I can see no more probable solution for the intricate problem 
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of the authorship of Acts than the traditional one, that the 
writer was Luke the companion of Paul. The prefaces of Luke 
and Acts make it probable that these books were not anonym- 
ously put forth as Mark and Matthew seem to have been. Mark 
and Matthew were rather Semitically conceived, as community 
products, as it were; Luke and Acts are more individually in- 
troduced, in the Greek manner. We have therefore a right to 
expect more from tradition in the case of Luke-Acts than in the 
case of Matthew or Mark. 

One is indeed confronted with one very real difficulty as one 
strives to define a view upon the origin of Acts. If the idea 
came to Luke only in the time of Domitian, when the Greek 
mission was in full career, how does he come to possess all this 
wealth of primitive materials, so full of antique color? The 
dificulty is a serious one. But two considerations somewhat 
relieve it. First, this wealth of material proves upon examination 
to be no very great matter after all. It is striking, rather than 
voluminous. A thoughtful man could have carried all of it and 
more in memory for a generation. This would be doubly easy 
if Luke had used it often in his preaching. 

But this is not enough. The stylistic varieties within I Acts 
(which seem to me just as considerable as those within Acts as 
a whole) are too great to be thus explained. They suggest to 
me that while in Palestine the writer had heard told from time 
to time stories, of Aramaic origin of course, and had noted them 
down much as he heard them. Could he have done this without 
having as yet planned his two-volume work? Most assuredly he 
could. The author of Luke-Acts is the most considerable writer 
in the New Testament, and of them all he may most safely be 
credited with literary habits somewhat like our own. Does no 
one nowadays collect literary or historical materials without 
knowing all the uses he may within thirty years have occasion 
to put them to? Luke may have gathered much more than he 
used in Acts, or in Luke-Acts. He may well have gathered it, 
or at least jotted it down, simply for his own enjoyment and 
satisfaction. He may have seen its great religious usefulness, 
and used it year after year in preaching in the west; more than | 
one of us I am sure has noted a thing down or copied it out of 
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some fugitive sheet, for its sheer interest, and later made telling 
use of it in ways he never dreamed of at the beginning. There 
is really nothing improbable in the noting down of these stories 
by a Greek visitor to Palestine (did not Greek prose begin in 
just this way with the Logographers?) without any immediate 
historical design in mind. To a non-Palestinian Christian com- 
ing at length into the land and the circle of which he had heard 
so much, the value of such primitive oral material would be 
manifest, as it would not to those who lived in the midst of it. 
In the Christian circles of Palestine everybody knew it; in the 
Christian circles of the West, nobody knew it. It would take a 
man from the outer world to see the worth of all this miscellany 
of wonder stories; just as it takes a man from the outside to 
feel the value of the ballads of the Kentucky mountaineers, or 
of the legends of the Ojibwas. 

By these considerations I am encouraged to conclude that 
there is no improbability in Luke’s having collected much liter- 
ary material on his visits to Palestine, and long years after- 
ward, when the Greek mission was in full swing, conceiving 
the idea of using some of it in the composition of Acts. 
This would be like the Diarist of the We-Sections. It would 
explain the patchwork character which I feel so strongly in I 
Acts. It would explain why one episode is very Aramaic in 
tone, and another very Greek: they come from different in- 
formants with different degrees of Greek culture; and why the 
historian has himself now and then to take the laboring oar and 
write a paragraph of summary and transition. The wonder 
stories of the early part of Acts I should therefore credit to 
various Aramaic-speaking circles of Palestine. The man who 
felt their extraordinary interest enough to note them down came 
from outside Palestine; and years after when the success of the 
Greek Mission had shown the full significance of its obscure 
beginnings, used some of them, together with his own memor- 
anda and recollections, in producing what we know as the Book 
of Acts. 
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PHARISEES AND HERODIANS IN MARK 


B. W. BACON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE initial volume of the new series entitled ‘The Beginnings 
of Christianity’, containing the ‘Prolegomena’ to the volumes 
on Acts has the following utterance by ‘the editors’ on this 
subject: 
The Herodians are twice mentioned in Mark iii. 6 and 
xii. 13 (cf. the parallel in Matt. xxii. 16) as conspiring with 
the Pharisees against Jesus. The only reason for considering 
them as a religious sect is the absurd statement of Epipha- 
nius that they interpreted the words of Gen. xlix. 10 (‘the 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, etc.’), of Herod—pre- 
sumably Herod the Great; but probability and the form of 
the word in Latin suggest that they were the partisans of 
Herod. The Herod of the Gospels being Antipas, Tetrarch 
of Galilee, ‘Herodian’ would then naturally mean one of his 
court or of his party. It is noticeable that in Mark these ‘Hero- 
dians’ appear once in Galilee and once in Jerusalem on an 
occasion when, according to Luke, Herod was in that city.? 
The editors’ aim in this excerpt appears to be apologetic. 
They aim to show that the evangelist may be correct in referring 
to a group of co-conspirators with the Pharisees as ‘Herodians’, 
although, as they later admit (p. 120), ‘there is no other evidence 
as to the existence of a party, much less a sect, of Herodians’ 
at this time. We are therefore asked to understand the word 
in the sense of members of Herod’s ‘court’, or ‘of his party’, 
using the word ‘party’ in some other sense than the one in which 


{ Vol. I, p. 119. 
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it could be said that there is no other evidence for its existence. 
Thus Josephus in speaking of the various delegations to Rome 
to protest against the carrying out of the will of Herod I, sur- 
named the Great, ‘refers to certain supporters of the claims of 
Antipas among the relatives of Archelaus as preferring to have 
Antipas rather than Archelaus, if they could not obtain their 
first choice of being put under a Roman governor.” Such a group 
among Antipas’ own relatives might have been called by Josephus 
oi tot ‘Hpwdov, though I am unable to discover any passage 
either in the Antiquities or the War where it actually occurs.* 
Does the evangelist really refer to a group of this sort? 

For two reasons we must refuse to admit a parallel even were 
the phrase of rot ‘Hpwdov to be found. (1) Josephus has pre- 
pared the reader for mention of a group of supporters of 
Herod’s claims by previous description of the conflict of interests. 
In Mark no previous description of any kind has been given. - 
‘The Herodians’ appear as a group or party with whose aims 
and ideals the reader is assumed to be familiar. (2) The term 
“Hpwdtavoi employed by Mark is by no means identical in meaning 
with of tod ‘Hpddov. It cannot mean ‘courtier of Herod’, as 
the editors propose, a sense expressed in Jn. 446 by the word 
Baoidkxes, but requires the sense of ‘partisan’, or ‘adherent’. 

The editors we quote betray a sense of the difficulty of find- 
ing any such group, or party, in Jesus’ time by their effort in 
the succeeding paragraphs to show that members of Antipas’ 
court might have been in Jerusalem on the occasion of Mk. 12 13, 
and that Herod I, and even Antipas, sought to conciliate their 
Jewish subjects, and might therefore (?) be assumed to have 
their partisans, or adherents, among the people. If such there 
were would the evangelist be apt to introduce on the first oc- 
casion (3 6) without comment so unnatural an alliance as this 
would be between the Pharisees (!) and disloyal sycophants of 
a hated and alien court? 

Cheyne, on the other hand, in his article ‘Herodians’ in the 


2 The passage (Ant. XVII, ix. 3) was called to the writer’s attention 
by the kindness of Professor W. J. Moulton, of Bangor, Me. 

3 In B. J. I, xvi. 6 Josephus speaks of Jews who took sides with Herod 
L-against Antigonus as “Hpwoeio. 
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Encyclopaedia Biblica, while he considers the meaning ‘members 
of the household of Herod’ ‘unsuitable in Mk 1213’, thinks it 
supposable that there were at this time in Judea Jews ‘who 
longed for the re-establishment of the Herodian kingdom 
in spite of its subjection to Rome, as representing that union 
of Hellenism and Judaism which seemed to enable Jews to 
‘make the best of both worlds’’. Of the occurrence of the term 
in Mk. 36, however, he says bluntly: “This is evidently a mistake. 
In the country of the Tetrarch Antipas there could not be a 
party called ‘Herodians’’. 

In spite of the single passage where Matthew permits the 
term to stand in his transcript of Mark we may properly regard 
it as distinctively a Markan expression; for it never occurs in 
Luke, and is cancelled in the Matthean parallel to its first 
occurrence. Moreover, the corresponding expression of Mk. 815 
‘the leaven of Herod’, where a few texts also read ‘Herodians’, 
is cancelled in both parallels, Matthew substituting ‘of the 
Sadducees’, and Luke having ‘of the Pharisees’ only. At least 
in this case Matthew must have understood a politico-religious 
sect to be intended, for he expressly declares that the word 
‘leaven’ was used symbolically of ‘the teaching’ of the sects 
referred to. Quite possibly his elimination of the term in i214 
and substitution of ‘Sadducees’ here may be due to his belief 
that no such sect existed at the time. Luke’s avoidance of it 
may be due to a similar cause. Of course it does not follow 
that this was Mark’s meaning. So far as the two passages re- 
ferred to by the editors of Beginnings of Christianity are con- 
cerned it is quite true that ‘probability and the form of the 
word in Latin suggest that (the Herodians) were the partisans 
of Herod’. However, we cannot leave wholly out of account the 
Markan form of the logion. This appears in its simplest and 
doubtless in its most authentic form in Luk 121 as ‘Beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees’. The Markan context suggests that 
here too the evangelist who adds ‘and of the leaven of Herod’ 
is speaking of the same conspiracies as in 36 and 1213. Now 
we are indeel under under no necessity of holding (whether 
Matthew does so or not) that Mark has in mind a ‘religious 
sect’. But it must be admitted that in Judaism the distinction 
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between religious sects and political parties is a vanishing one, 
and that the connection made in two (if not three) instances 
between ‘Herodians’ and Pharisees implies that to Mark’s mind 
the two groups had something in common. What, then, did 
Mark mean by ‘the Herodians’? and on what ground did he 
represent them as fellow-conspirators with the Pharisees against 
Jesus? 

In their effort to prove that in some sense of the word a 
‘party’ of ‘Herodians’ might have existed at this time, the editors 
of Beginnings of Christianity remind us that ‘Herod the Great 
certainly did all in his power to conciliate his Jewish subjects, 
especially the Pharisaic party’, and suggest the possibility that 
‘some Jews may have fixed their hopes on the Herodian family 
as saviours of the nation’. They even think it ‘possible that 
Antipas’ marriage (to Herodias) was prompted by a politic 
desire to secure Jewish support by an alliance with a Hasmo- 
nean princess’. This belief, however, we cannot share with 
them, much less the belief that the cause of the Baptist’s exe- 
cution ‘may well have been’ his disapproval of this policy, and 
that ‘Herod’s attitude to Jesus may be accounted for in the 
same manner’. The least reliable historically of all sections of 
Mark is the digression in 617—29 (omitted by Luke and parti- 
ally corrected by Matthew) which depicts the prophet in colors 
derived from the story of Elijah denouncing Ahab and plotted 
against by Jezebel. In this dramatic tale the authentic scene 
of the preacher of repentance to the multitudes who flock to him 
‘in the wilderness of Judea’ from Jerusalem and Judea to be 
baptized in Jordan is suddenly transferred to Tiberias. John 
is now in the midst of those ‘who are in kings’ houses’. He 
addresses not the publicans and sinners who ‘went out into the 
wilderness’ to seek the prophet-anchorite, but utters his message 
to ‘the king’ like one of the old-time prophets who declare the 
state policy of Jehovah against that of worldly-minded monarchs. 
For Mark ignores the unlikelihood of any opportunity before 
his imprisonment for John to speak his message directly to Herod 
and declares that he was imprisoned for a rebuke uttered ‘to 
Herod’ in person. Moreover he makes the place of incarceration not 
(as Josephus tells us) the remote fortress of Machaerus near the 
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scene of John’s activity* but the palace at Tiberias, where the 
prophet can be executed at the demand of the ‘little maid’® to 
please Herodias whom Mark calls ‘Philip’s wife’® at the ‘king’s’ 
feast to the nobles ‘of Galilee’. No wonder H. J. Holtzmann 
calls this story ‘the very pattern of legend’. We have every 
reason to prefer the picture of the Baptist in the Second Source, 
which places in Jesus’ own mouth utterances as completely at 
variance with this dramatic story of the martyrdom of the second 
Elijah as they are in agreement with the brief and unvarnished 
account of Josephus.’ 

Mark speaks of Antipas as ‘the king’, and depicts him as 
offering’ ‘the half of my kingdom’ after the manner of Ahasuerus 
to Esther. We need not suppose that in so doing he is actually 
confusing the mere Tetrarch of Galilee with Agrippa I, the 
brother of his paramour, who shortly after did become a ‘king’, 
with dominions extending over the whole domain of his grand- 
father Herod I. The confusion is more likely to be limited to 
the matter of title, position and policy. It is true that Agrippa I 
is spoken of simply as ‘Herod’ in the story of his execution of 
James the son of Zebedee and persecution of the Church in 


4 The idea is expressed in Beginnings of Christianity that John was 
imprisoned in Tiberias for greater safety; because he would be recog- 
nized by Aretas, father of the repudiated wife of Antipas, as a supporter, 
and hence would be liable to rescue by the Nabateans from the border 
fortress of Machaerus. This hardly ca’ls for refutation. 

5 A xopdowv according to Mark. In reality the divorced wife, or widow, 
of Aristobulus, if not already in the position assigned to her mother by 
Mark as wife of Antipas’ ‘brother Philip.’ She was at this time at least 
20 years of age. 

6 She was really the wife of Antipas’ half-brother Herod. 

7 Lk 7 18—35 = Mt 112-19. In Mt 11 2 the evangelist inserts the words 
‘in the prison’ to conform to the representation borrowed from Mark. 
In Luke there is nothing to alter the impression made by the narrative 
itself that John is still at liberty, as in the representation of Jn. 322-25 
The words of Jesus to the crowds in both forms of Q imply a ministry 
for the Baptist of the type described by Josephus (Ant. XVIII, v. 2), 
and are destitute of anything suggestive of the prophet’s turning aside 
from his message of repentance to the multitudes who ‘came forth to 
him from Jerusalem and all Judaea’ (Mk. 1 5), including some ‘from the 
region round about Jordan’ (Mt 35 = Lk 3 3), to castigate the domestic 
vices or court intrigues of the non-Jewish Tetrarch of Galilee and Samaria 
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_Acts 12. But Mark must have known that Herod Antipas and 
Herod Agrippa were not one and the same. We need assume 
no more than that his ideas of the complicated relations of the 
Herodian family were vague, and that he conceived of Antipas 
as exercising some of the royalty of his father, surnamed the 
Great, or of his despicable nephew and brother-in-law. Perhaps 
in his mental picture of Antipas he introduced unconsciously 
traits from that of Agrippa I, or that of Agrippa II, who in 
Acts 2628 is ‘almost persuaded’ by the eloquence of his prisoner 
‘to be a Christian’. Anyway, giving Mark the benefit of every 
doubt, it is impossible to deny—and this is the only point we have 
now to consider—that his ideas of the Tetrarch and his relations 
with the Baptist and Jesus are strongly tinctured by his knowledge 
of other more conspicuous members of the family to whom the 
designation ‘Herod the King’ could properly be applied. Was 
there a corresponding influence upon his idea of ‘the Herodians’? 

‘Herod’ in Acts (that is Agrippa I) is quite correctly depic- 
ted as seeking to curry favor with ‘the Jews’ by his execution 
of James son of Zebedee and persecution of the Church. He 
may have overdone the matter, as Nero did after the burning 
of Rome, and as the high priest Ananus did in putting to death 
the other James, ‘the Lord’s brother’ in 62 a. p., shortly before 
his own deposition by Agrippa II. But he certainly proceeded 
much further than his grandfather in the policy of ‘conciliating 
his Jewish subjects, especially the Pharisaic party,’ and as 
we happen to know with very marked success. The reason both 
for the policy and for its success is self-evident. Herod I in 
spite of the detestation of his subjects, could sometimes be con- 
ciliatory, though for the most part in vain. Of Antipas we cannot 
even assert the attempt. For to imagine the lustful Tetrach as 
impelled by reasons of state policy in his intrigue with Herodias 
because of her descent from the Jewish royal stock is a notion 
which the editors must forgive us for regarding as somewhat 
fantastic. Antipas did entertain ambitions, suggested according 
to Josephus by his paramour, of obtaining from Claudius the 
title of ‘king’, and lost what he had in the vain attempt to secure 
it at Rome. But Herodias’ only part in the business (aside from 
kindling the ambition) was to share the exile it entailed as a 
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punishment upon the intriguer. Antipas was ‘fox’ enough to 
know that his relations with Herodias would do far more to make 
him odious to ‘his Jewish subjects, especially the Pharisaic party’, 
than to ‘conciliate’ them. 

But Agrippa’s claims to descent from the Jewish royal line 
were not in the name of a consort who would not even be recog- 
nized as a wife by the people whose favor was sought, but in 
his own right and by legitimate descent. He was the sole male 
survivor of the ancient stock of the Maccabees, the grandson of 
Mariamne the Hasmonean and Herod the great, a favorite of 
the imperial court at Rome from his childhood. And he made 
the utmost of these facts, especially his Jewish pedigree. 

As our editors declare, Agrippa ‘was accepted by the Jews 
as the best of kings, being like his sister Herodias, a Hasmonean 
on the mother’s side.’ Schiirer, after narrating the acts of 
religious piety with which the quondam adventurer began his 
reign, describes its general policy in the following terms: 

There were again golden days for Pharisaism; a revival 
of the age of Alexandra. Hence Josephus and the Talmud 
are unanimous in sounding forth the praises of Agrippa. 

‘He loved to live continually at Jerusalem, and was exactly 

careful in the observance of the laws of his country. He 

therefore kept himself entirely pure; nor did any day pass 
over his head without its appointed sacrifice.’ Thus runs the 
eulogistic strain of Josephus; and the Talmud relates how as 

a simple Israelite he presented with his own hand the first- 

fruits in the temple. * * * By such displays of piety he gave 

abundant satisfaction to the people who were under the guid- 
ance of the Pharisees. This was shown in a very striking 

manner when, at the Feast of Tabernacles in a. p. 41, 

according to the old custom, he read the Book of Deutero- 

nomy, and in the passage, ‘Thou mayest not set over thee 

(as king) a stranger that is not thy brother’ (Deut. 1715), he 

burst into tears because he felt himself to be referred to in 

it. Then the people cried out to him, ‘Be not grieved, 

Agrippa! Thou art our brother! Thou art our brother!’® 

8 The passage (from the Mishna, Sota, vii. 8) is clearly built upon 
Deut. 14 15, not upon 23 8,9, Our editors, accordingly, do it much less 
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If Pharisaism be taken to mean hypocrisy Agrippa was ‘a 
Pharisee of Pharisees.’ But in presence of the fulsome eulogies 
of Josephus and the Talmud we have no need to prove the 
success of his policy. And if any New Testament writer had 
occasion to appreciate the sinister significance of this ‘revival of 
the age of Alexandra’ with its unexpected rapprochement be- 
tween the Pharisees and the ruling circles it was Mark. The 
example of Josephus in itself is enough to prove how many must 
at this time have become ‘Herodians,’ and the effects of the 
alliance upon the disciples of Jesus are not likely to have faded 
from the mind of the young man in whose mother’s house the 
persecuted Church was assembled to pray for Peter’s escape, 
when ‘Herod’ had put forth his hand and slain James the brother 
of John with the sword, and next, seeing that ‘it pleased the 
Jews’, had proceeded to arrest Peter also. 

‘Pharisees and Herodians’ together saw the fruition of their 
dearest hopes when Claudius at the beginning of his reign (41 
A. D.) restored to the protégé of his predecessor Caius the full 
dominion and sovereignty which Augustus had denied to the 
heirs of Herod I. Their expectations were fully met when the 
new king gave proof of his policy by this ‘affliction’ of the Church. 
If, then, Mark in the Gospel had been speaking of the times 
when the Book of Acts first brings Agrippa I to our notice 
nothing could have been more natural than to think of ‘Pharisees 
and Herodians’ as conspiring against the life of the leaders of 
the Church. Unfortunately for the accuracy of the record the 
facts are as stated by our editors: ‘There is no other evidence 
(that is, outside the Gospel of Mark) as to the existence of a 
party, much less a religious sect, of Herodians’ in the time of 
Jesus. 

Our second evangelist, whom tradition asserts to be no other 
than the John Mark of Mary’s house in Jerusalem, but whom 
it credibly reports as composing his Gospel only later at Rome, 
after the death of Peter, with whom he had once companied as 
‘interpreter’, must therefore be understood to mean by those 


than justice in merely adopting the statement of Schiirer that ‘the de- 
claration of the people could also be justified’ on the basis of the latter 
passage, as if this were the only one. 
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‘Herodians’ whom he represents as conspiring with the Pharisees 
against the life of Jesus something more than mere members 
of the Tetrarch’s court. Probability and the form of the word 
in Latin suggest that they were at least ‘partisans’ of Herod, 
and if not a ‘religious sect’ as near to deserving the name as 
those whose aims, ideals and policies are revealed by J — 
and the Talmud in the times of Agrippa - 

But if there were ‘Herodians’ in this sense of the word in 
A. D. 37—44 why should our editors reject as ‘absurd’ the 
testimony of Epiphanius to their existence, and to the fact that 
they took as their slogan the words of Gen. 4910: ‘The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a law-giver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come,’ or however else they may have rendered. 
the famous passage. 

Few critics will covet the task of vindicating Epiphanius 
against charges of ‘absurdity’ when he makes his own applications 
of otherwise reliable Palestinian tradition, or expresses his own 
opinion. But in this case the tradition he cites is independently 
attested more than a century before by Tertullian. And neither 
Church father appears to be attempting either interpretation or 
addition. Epiphanius merely tells us that the Herodians were 
a Jewish sect who took Herod (our editors here interject ‘pre- 
sumably Herod the Great’) as the ruler promised in messianic 
prophecy, applying to him in particular the passage from Gen. 
4910. Tertullian gives a similar definition of the Herodians 
without specifying the particular messianic prophecy. Now we 
are quite willing to grant that Epiphanius could be guilty of- 
the ‘absurdity’ of applying this tradition to ‘Herod the Great,’ 
though there is nothing to show that he did. But why interject 
‘presumably Herod the Great’ when Tertullian attempts to tell 
us that there was a sect or party of ‘Herodians’ in this sense 
of the word? And why, above all, interject it as the meaning 
of the original authors of the tradition? Gen. 49 10 is exactly the 
passage to be appealed to by adherents of the man whom the 
Book of Acts refers to simply as ‘Herod,’ and of whom it has 
nothing else to relate save his blasphemous pretensions, and 
his attempts to curry favor with his ‘brothers’ the Jews by a 
murderous assault upon the Church. It is just the passage to 
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sound the key-note of Agrippa’s philo-Judean policy. If we 
think of it as applied to him no one would for a moment question 
its appropriateness, nor the likelihood that there were in his 
time partisans, if not a quasi-religious sect, who because they 
hailed Agrippa as a restorer of the sceptre to Judah might well 
be called ‘Herodians,’ especially by a writer whose Latinisms 
are noticeably common. 

But is it supposable, finally, that our second evangelist has 
lapsed into such an anachronism? Has he introduced as con- 
spirators with the Pharisees against Jesus a sect or party as to 
whose existence at the time there is no other evidence, and who 
could hardly originate before the time when some prince of native 
stock had prospects of attaining the throne which since Pompey’s 
day had passed into the hands of aliens?—Possibly not, if the 
tradition of Markan authorship is to be taken strictly aw pied 
de la lettre. Certainly not if we are to abandon the date esta- 
blished by second century tradition for the composition in favor 
of a date within Agrippa’s own reign, as we have recently been 
invited to do. But what of this writer’s story of the Baptist’s 
fate? Surely in view of the inaccuracies of Mk. 6 14-29 we must - 
be prepared for somewhat unhistorical conceptions on this evan- 
gelist’s part of the Herods, their doings and their relations. If 
the assumption seem incompatible with the idea that the Gospel 
was written throughout in just its present form by the quondam 
companion of Peter, then it would be well to ask whether we 
are under any necessity of taking the superscription ‘According 
to Mark’ in so strict a sense. 

On the other hand there is no need to think of the evangelist 
as arbitrarily introducing new elements into the story. The 
Lukan tradition, which often seems to represent the authentic 
form more closely than Mark, brings the Pharisees into relation 
with ‘Herod’ as against Jesus when they report the Tetrarch’s 
threatening attitude. According to the special source of Luke 
(Lk. 13 31) the Pharisees tried to rid themselves of Jesus by 
reporting, ‘Get thee out and go hence; for Herod would fain 
kill thee.’ Indeed the part played by Herod in the special Lukan 
source (perhaps the same which in Acts tells the story of Peter’s 
miraculous deliverance) takes on larger proportions as the stream 
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of Petrine tradition descends. In the Gospel of Peter ‘Herod’ 
is even the prime agent in the tragedy of Golgotha. There is 
nothing improbable in the supposition that a Roman evangelist, 
writing after the death of Peter, one who, even if he be John 
Mark himself, has very vague ideas of the Herods and their 
intrigues, should ante-date the policy which led to the martyrdom 
of the son of Zebedee in 41 a. pv. Such a writer would be 
quite capable of introducing ‘Herodians’ as fellow-conspirators 
with the Pharisees against the life of Jesus in contexts which 
did not admit the presence of Herod himself. Those, therefore, 
who have been inclined to reject off-hand Cheyne’s suggestion 
of a ‘mistake’ in Mark’s first introduction of ‘Herodians’ into the 
story will do well rather to ask whether in all three cases of this 
Markan peculiarity we should not rather infer from the testi- 
mony of Epiphanius and Tertullian, no less than from probabi- 
lity and the form of the word in Latin, that we have to do with 
a slight anachronism on the part of the Roman evangelist. 


Additional Note to p. 110. If the editors of Beginnings are 
correct in their supposition that Epiphanius refers to Herod the 
Great that tradition which Tertullian cites simply as of “Herod”. 
Epiphanius’ blunder will be exactly paralleled by that of the 
Argumentum prefixed in the Vulgate codices HO to the fourth 
Gospel. In this Argumentum Jerome’s statement that “John 
the son of Zebedee and brother of the Apostle James was 
beheaded by Herod” (de vir. ill. ix) is emended to: “John the 
son of Zebedee and brother of the Apostle James relates that 
John the Baptist was beheaded by Herod”. “Herod” was taken 
to be “presumably Herod the Great”. 
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NOTES ON TWO SYRIAC MSS. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HE Custodian of the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church 
has in his archives (at the office in the Church Missions House, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York) two Syriac MSS. on vellum, 
which were presented by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., in 
1898. The latter purchased them from the Rev. Varoo M. Neesan, 
a Persian seminarian who subsequently returned as a missionary 
in Anglican orders to his native country. The present Custo- 
dian, Prof. Lucien M. Robinson, has kindly put these volumes 
in my hands for examination. While they are not rarities, it is 
well to make public note of all such treasures. Indeed a desi- 
deratum of our American Orientalistic science is a catalogue 
of the Oriental MSS. scattered throughout the country in nu- 
merous public and private libraries, which may otherwise only 
accidentally be brought to the light of day. The MSS. are: 


A. A PESHITTA NEW TESTAMENT 


I find that this MS. is one apparently referred to by the late 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall in a communication he made to the American 
Oriental Society, published in its Proceedings, October i888, p. 
lix seqq. His communication treats at considerable length of 
a very similar MS., so that the present note need only be an 
addendum to his discussion. His general description of his MS. 
can be used also for mine as to size, binding, make up of quires 
(or rather quinions- in the present MS. there are sometimes 
less than the ten folios, due to the cutting out of leaves in the 
composition of the text). Text and script are the same in both 
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volumes, which present the commonly received Syriac text of 
the New Testament in a well formed Estranghelo script. It 
contains 273 folios. 

The New Testament books are arranged as in Hall’s MS, 
i.e. the Four Gospels, Acts, the 3 Catholic Epistles (Epp. 
James, 1 Peter, 1 John), and the 14 Pauline Epistles, including 
Hebrews. As in the other MS. there is a double chapter divi- 
sion: (1) by books (so the four Gospels separately, 78 chapters 
in all), or by groups of books, Acts and the Catholic Epistles, 
32 chapters, and the Paulines, 55, i. e. 165 in all: and (2) a 
consecutive numbering through the volume, which makes its 
appearance with the 19th chapter of Luke and disappears in 
chapter 37 of the Paulines. The identical phenomenon appears 
in the Hall MS. I cannot explain the failure of the enumera- 
tion at the beginning and end. 

The titles and colophons of the several books in general agree 
with those in the other MS., with following chief variations. The 
colophon at the end of Ep. John unites Acts and the Catholic 
Epp. in one group. I Cor. is assigned to Ephesus as its pro- 
venance, and Eph. to Rome (so certifying to the uncertain reading 
in Hall’s MS.), and Tychicus is its bearer. I Tim. is assigned 
to Laodicea. 

The colophon of the volume is not as legible as in Hall’s MS. 
It shows the volume to be a year younger than its fellow and 
hailing from the same monastery. It reads: 

“It was finished in the month Ab on the fourth day of the 
second week of Summer, whose canticle is, ‘Not of the life there’,’ 
in the year one thousand [five hundred] and eighteen of Alexander 
the son of Philip the Macedonian, i. e. in the empire of the 
blessed Arabs six hundred and three (4. D. 1207). And this 
book was written in the convent of the holy Lord [Michael], 
fellow of the angels, whose prayers and supplications are with 
the saints, — which is in the neighborhood of the city and 
heroic fortress (reading gabbdrdyd, against Hall’s ‘ebrayé, 
‘Hebrew’) Mosul, protected from all injuries by the prayer of 
the elect and pure. 


1 The same canticle is cited under the Second Sunday of Summer in 
the other MS. 
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“Wrote this book one who is miserable and sinful(?) and a 
stranger and a pauper and despicable and a sinner, who is 
contemptible above all the sons of Adam, who is not worthy 
that his name be read among men .... whose name is Behnan, 
the priest, one of the [sons of] the convent aforesaid [‘ahid, 
correcting Hall’s queried “Ahbd as proper name], whose prayers 
all of it. Amen”. 

The next paragraphs, now mostly illegible, appear to contain 
a petition for indulgence from the readers, parallel to Hall’s 
text, and for their prayers that 

“the writer be aided in the day of judgment along with all 
men who are in the true faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
Blessed is God forever, and praised his name for all generations. 

“T have written for the excellent and monastic and illumi- 
nated brother and worthy deacon and father, and son of the 
Admirable Love, Rabban Giurgis, who is protected from all 
injuries. The Lord grant that he be crowned. And may he 
read and understand and [profit?], and his mind and intelligence 
be opened and illuminated. 

“With the prayers of the saints... and the pure. Amen. In 
love may he pray for my weakness. Blessed is the glory of the 
Lord from his place forever”. 

There is a spare page at the beginning and at the end of the 
MS. On the first is a for the most illegible rhyming composition, 
apparently on the Resurrection. On the last page is a note 
made by the man who bound (débak) the volume. He describes 
himself in the usual terms of depreciation, “asking and praying 
for everyone who chances on this book and sees the labor and toil 
lavished upon it by our fathers an age agone. And there came 
a demoniac man..... after the plunderers [i: e. the Moguls ? — 
ef. the colophon in Hall, p. Ixviii], and he broke up and destroyed 
the work which was not his. And I pray of your love that you 
take it not ill... in me that my intelligence knew not..... 
and also his profession was not in books, but by the constraint 
of love and... the Christian brotherhood I have wrought”. 
The following is mostly illegible. 

Below this is a “Notice of Books.” I can make out only 
part of the list, viz.: “Books of the New [i. e. Testament]; 
8 
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Commentary on Matthew; The Two Ways [i+ — a text of 
the early document underlying Ep. Barnabas, ?]; The Story of 
Mary..... 

There is a considerable number of marginal readings, most 
of which supply carets in the text. (In the following notes I 
refer to the folios which have been numbered in pencil.) Several 
of the notes give the names of accents appearing in the text, 
which is accented throughout. (These accents can be identified 
in Merx, Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros, p. 180). On 
f, 48a is read eas wo i.e. for Laas i oy; on ff. 21 Ob, 
236a, 253a Jus;s; on 231a an abbreviation which may stand 
for Janse hooy; and the letters 13, ff. 257a, 262b 265b, may 
stand for the accent Jsob3. 

An Arabic note twice calls the attention to a misbinding of 
leaves (ff. 190, 189; 198, 197. On f. 158b is the proper Arabic 
translation of Acts 183. Against Eph. 117, f. 234b, 
appears the pious phrase oo oo, “It is He”. 


B. A BOOK OF THE GOSPEL LECTIONS FOR THE YEAR WITH 
EXPOSITIONS 

This is a a volume of 283 folios, containing the Gospel lections 
for the year, beginning with Advent. Under the title of the day 
is cited, by its opening words, the canticle for the day. The 
lections are given in short passages and are accompanied in 
parallel column by an Arabic translation. Following each 
passage is an extensive commentary in Arabic. 

The author has divided his work into two parts, the first 
following the calendar from the Annunciation season (i. e. Ad- 
vent) through Easter Week, the second concluding the Church 
year. At the end of the first part (f. 186) appears his colophon, 
as follows: 

“Finished is this Book of the Gospel on Monday, Second 
Tishri the 7th, the year 1587 of Alexander son of Philip 
(A. D. 1276), in the days of the faithful pastor who leads his 
spiritual flock, Mar Denhi the Catholicus, and in the days 
of Mar Yéhannan of Hamadin and KaASin and Yazd, the 
city which the Lord establishes. Wrote this book one full 
of a sinful life and wretched, Joseph surnamed Kaiar, son 
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of ‘Aziz, son of Smé’il, the Lord forgive his sins. Amen. 
Blessed is God forever and praised his name.” ! 

At the beginning of the second part he speaks of the book 
as “the Separate Readings of the Gospel” (keryané méfarresé 
deuangelyén), which is probably the specific title. In the first 
four pages he gives an “introduction” to the several Gospels, 
taken from Mar Elia, who probably is the celebrated Elia bar 
Sinaya (b. 975), metropolitan of Nisibis, who is distinguished for 
his Arabic-Syriac philology (see Wright, 4 Short History of 
Syriac Literature, pp. 235 ff.). From whom the Arabic trans- 
lations and commentary proceed we are not told — it may be 
from the same author. 

On a spare page between the two parts (f. 187a) is a memo- 
randum of a later possessor of the book: “This Gospel Book 
is the property of the weak one and stranger Sabr-186° and it 
survived from our former fathers Mar Denha the Catholicus and 
Mar Sabr-i8o and Mar Yahb-Alaha my uncle, who departed from 
this world and died in a good old age with his fathers on the Feast 
of the Confessors in the year «$94 of the era of the Greeks. 
The Lord Jesus Christ refresh his soul in the wedding feast of his 
kingdom along with all honest and righteous men who satisfy his 
will. Amen and Amen forever.” I do not understand the dating. 

For the order and terminology of the Church year reference 
may be mode to Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
Part 1, pp. 729 ff. The Arabic translation may be Mar Elia’s, 
but its affiliations may be worth studying. 


Cc. A LOST THORAH MS. 


In the note accompanying the above MSS. in which Mr. Morgan 
makes the gift he records a third MS. in his donation, namely 
a roll of the Thorah in square Hebrew characters, 173 feet long, 
from the mountains of Kurdistan. Although this third MS. was 
duly noted in the report of the then Custodian to the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, as appears from its Jowrnal, this 
Hebrew MS. has since entirely disappeared, its loss being ante- 
cedent to the incumbency of the present Custodian. This note is 
made in the hope that some trace may be found of what may 
be an interesting Hebrew manuscript. 


8* 
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HEBREW POETRY: A CRITICISM 


RAYMOND A. BEARDSLEE 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


HE Journal of Biblical Literature for June-September, 1919, 

carries as its leading article “The Rhythmical Analysis of 
Tsaiah 1 10-20,” by Professor Kemper Fullerton, of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. 

The paper seeks to show “how frequently the obvious defects 
in the rhythm of a passage coincide with the exegetical or critical 
difficulties,” as is the case with Isaiah 112,13; and how, when 
they do, the restoration of the Hebrew text may legitimately be 
sought under the useful cross-lights of both rhythmical and 
critico-exegetical considerations. 

Applying, therefore, rhythmical as well as critical and exeget- 
ical tests, Professor Fullerton makes the following alterations: 

.11¢c, deletes “lambs.” 

.12, adds a parallel to v. 12a. 

.13b, deletes “calling.” 

.13b, amends “iniquity” into “fast.” (So LXX.) 

.13b, moves “fast and festival” forward to v.14. (So LXX.) 
vy. 14a, deletes “your new moons.” 

v. 14a, amends “your appointed feasts” into “appointed feast.” 

vy. 15a, deletes “from you.” 

v.16, moves last phrase forward into v.17. 

v.17, deletes entire. 

v.18, deletes entire. 

vy. 19, 20, appropriates from their context and joins to v. 16, 

to complete a six-line stanza. 
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The text is thus restored, divided, and translated to read as 
follows: 
1 
v.10 Hear the word of Jahweh—ye judges of Sodom, 
Give ear to the instruction of our God—ye people of 
Gomorrah. 
.11 What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices — saith 
Jahweh. 
I am sated with burnt-offerings of rams—and the fat of 
fed beasts, 
And in the blood of bulls and of goats —I take no 
delight, 
When you come to see my face —(I will not accept you). 


2 
Who hath sought this at your hands—to trample my 
courts? 
Do not continue to bring—an oblation of vanity; 
Smoke (of sacrifice) an abomination—is it to me, 
New moon and Sabbath and call(?) —I cannot endure; 
Fast and assembly and feast—my soul hateth, 
They have become unto me a burden—I am weary of 
carrying it. 
3 
When ye spread out your hands —I will hide my eyes, 
Yea, when ye multiply prayer—I will not be listening; 
Your hands are full of blood —wash you, cleanse you, 
Put away the evil of your deeds—from before mine eyes; 
Ifye are willing to hear—the good of the land ye shall eat, 
But if ye refuse and rebel— ye shall eat the sword(?). 


il 

The following criticism is offered: 

Hebrew poetry was constructed—-to the limited extent that 
“construction” was a conscious process—/from the top down. 
First came the thought, visualized as an organic whole composed 
of strongly articulated parts; then the stanzas in varied patterns 


v.14 
v.15 
v.16 
| v.19 
v. 20 
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correspondent to the morphology of the thought; finally the 
lines, in patterns which are consistent only if convenient and 
natural, being modified if necessary and widely varied if ap- 
propriate. 

The technical results are three. First, Hebrew poetry is 
doubly structural. Two elements, not merely one alone, make 
up its morphology, viz. stanza-patterns as well as line-patterns. 
Secondly, of the two elements, the line-patterns are most com- 
pletely subject to circumstances. The thought wholly dominates 
the rhythms and holds them strictly subordinate. In other 
words the accent-pattern is not the regnant principle of Hebrew 
poetry, whatever it may be in poetry classical or modern. 
Thirdly, the directing principle, which dominates every technical 
factor, is the strophically-divided thought. 

The practical results are two. First, being constructed from 
the top down, i. e., taking its inner genius and driving force 
from its vividly structuralized thought rather than from a semi- 
mechanical rhythm, Hebrew poetry is a problem exegetical, 
rather than poetical in our modern sense of the word. It is 
wholly erroneous, therefore, either to discover or restore “dam- 
aged” texts on the sole basis or even on the corroborative basis 
of rhythmical considerations. Secondly, the most useful clue to 
follow in the exegetical solution of Hebrew poetry is the stanza- 
analysis. It is easy to illustrate how false dissection of the 
stanzas leads inevitably to false deductions as to the rhythms. 
Even those, therefore, who are interested solely in the technique 
of Hebrew rhythm will first have to master the structure of the 
Hebrew stanza. 

Professor Fullerton’s method works in the opposite direction 
and exactly reverses the values. 

His starting-point is the line-rhythm, which he assumes to 
be uniform and invests with controlling virtue. For him, the 
five-toned rhythm “dominates” the passage; the passage does 
not dominate the rhythm. Hence any line which exhibits “obvious 
defects” in rhythm must be made to “satisfy the rhythmical 
demands of the rest of the poem.” 

Now on the face of it, if “rhythm” means flexibility, by just 
what standards does Professor Fullerton recognize the “obvious 
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defects”? And if rhythm means freedom, by what right does he 
assert that the rhythm in one stanza makes “demands” on the 
rhythm of another stanza, or even that mere rhythm makes any 
primary demands at all? And if rhythm is incidental, by what 
warrant can he make it a definitive test, as he certainly does 
when he avers that that revision, when revision of faulty texts 
is necessary, “will probably be nearest the original text which 
conforms most closely to the five-toned rhythm established for 
the remainder of the poem”? To handle Hebrew poetry, whose 
structurality is anything but metrical, on the basis of a dominant 
rhythmical constant, is both a contradiction in terms and a 
fundamental misapprehension of the real nature and relative 
values of the elements involved. 

Faulty method leads to faulty results. According first and 
major attention and supreme value to the rhythm side of the 
problem, Professor Fullerton signally fails to give adequate 
treatment to the stanza-analysis. This is where his work is most 
demonstrably vulnerable, and where success and failure matter 
most of all. It is at his stanzas, therefore, that the following 
detailed criticism is directed. 

In the first place, Stanza I does not open with v.10, but 
with v. i1. From vy. 11 on, Jahweh is speaking directly to his 
people; the pronouns are “you” and “your.” In v. 10 some one 
else is calling the people to give attention to this Jahweh- 
discourse, referring to it as the admonition of “our” God. Cer- 
tainly Jahweh would not refer to himself as “our God”! It is 
the whole Jahweh-discourse that constitutes the poem. It com- 
menced with a quatrain, vv. 2, 3, which pronounced the divine 
indictment. Isaiah then digresses to explain in his own words 
the occasion and warrant of this indictment, vv. 4—9, using literal 
and figurative language which is significantly lacking in rhythmical 
or other structure and therefore may be set down as a sort of 
short prose interlude. This explanation he ends with the couplet, 

v.10 “Hearken!” to the proclamation of Jahweh, ye Sodom- 

rulers! 
“Give ear!” to the admonition of our God, Gomorrah- 
people! 
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Obviously this belongs with what precedes, and not at all with 
Stanza I which follows. It is a couplet used as a transition out 
of the prose of Isziah’s explanatory digression back into the 
poetry of the direct discourse of Jahweh’s proclamation. (Note 
how the first word in each member of the couplet catches up 
the first words in the divine indictment above,—“Hearken”, 
‘““Give ear” ;— while the last word in each member of the couplet, 
“Sodom”, “Gomorrah”,— echoes the last words in Isaiah’s 
preceding explanation.) 

In the second place, Stanza I does not end with v.12a, but 
with y.13b. Thus divided, the stanza is a thought unit containing 
that part of Jahweh’s arraignment which is directed at the 
sacrificial system. The picture is compounded of animals, clatter 
.of hoof-beats, blood, fire, smoke, stench, all of which are 
mentioned, and all of which quite obviously belong together. 
Professor Fullerton alleges no reason, and there is none, either 
strophic or rhythmic, for making a stanza-division through the 
middle of this natural unit, and allotting three lines to the 
following stanza which is about another matter. As a minor 
corroboration of the boundaries of Stanza I, notice how it opens 
and closes with answering phrases: “What do I think of...?” 
and, “Is what I think of it!” 

In the third place, why conjure up a parallel for v. 12a? It 
is suspicious in having no parallel, anyway; in addition it is 
grammatically doubtful, strophically irregular, and quite un- 
necessary to the sense. “Restore” the line to grammatical 
impeccability, rhythmical regularity, and parallelistic com- 
pleteness, and what is the result? A seven-line stanza in the 
midst of a sequence of stanzas notable for their regular six-line 
structure. As there is nothing in the peculiar nature of the 
thought expressed, either in this line or those adjacent, which 
calls for an exception in favor of an extra-line stanza, obviously 
everything points to v.12a being a gloss. Delete it altogether 
and see what happens... 

v.11 “What do I think of your droves of sacrifices?” —saith 

Jahweh; 
“I am cloyed with burnt-offerings of rams—and fat of 
fatlings ; 


] 
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And bulls’ blood and rams’ and bucks’—I do not 
relish. 

v.12 Who sought this of you?—hoof-clatter in my courts! 

v.13 Never again fetch in—a gift empty of significance! 

A nauseating stench —is what I think of it!” 

In the fourth place, Stanza IT does not commence with: v. 12 b, 
nor end with v. 14. After the arraignment of the sacrificial 
usages, Jahweh enumerates and condemns the remainder of the 
ritual. The monthly festival of New-Moon, the weekly Sabbath, 
the special proclamations and set feasts,— all the items of the 
formal system, even to that most solemn and holy feature 
common to them all, the posture of public prayer, He states 
to be equally unendurable and unavailing, because all are as 
“empty”—i. e. of moral significance—as the sacrifices are, and 
so are hypocritical, loathsome, abominable, nauseating. Setting 
together all these items wich so obviously belong together, the 
stanza-boundaries are plain: vv.13e—15b; and it is hard to see 
how Professor Fullerton’s exegesis could miss them. 

In the fifth place,—turning momentarily from criticism of the 
stanzas,—this is one of the instances when a single-eyed search 
for rhythmical uniformity makes quite as bad work of the lines, 
too. As it stands in the text, Stanza II has only three of the 
five-toned lines which “dominate” the poem,—and one of these 
is 2><3 instead of 3<2. The rest are four-toned (22). But 
why not let them stand that way? The passage is capable of 
reasonable interpretation, both exegetically and poetically, 
without recourse to reconstruction. Moreover, the whole signi- 
ficance of “rhythm” as distinguished from “meter” is in the 
predominance of flexibility over strict regularity. As stated 
above, within the stanzas the line rhythms are consistent if 
possible, but freely modified if necessary. Stanza II is a case 
in point, for, unlike Stanza I, fully half of it expresses Jahweh’s 
personal reaction toward those whom he is addressing. The 
emotional element is emerging and culminating. If the rhythms 
are different from those of Stanza I, so is the mood. If the 
rhythms are variable, the mood is jerky, too,— almost choking 
in the second line, where the grammar, however broken, leaves 
the sense unmistakable, and the effect eloquent heyond the 
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power of faultless rhetoric. (Many things may admittedly be 
what Professor Fullerton calls “grammatically impossible,” which 
are rhetorically powerful. This is poetry, and poetry is rhetoric, 
not primarily a grammar exhibition.) There is abundance of 
reason, too, for the appearance of the shorter rhythm as the 
utterance approaches the climax of emotional outburst in the 
next stanza, where whole sentences are phrased in monosyllabic 
commands and the rhythm finally settles down to a fairly con- 
sistent 2><2 pattern. But Professor Fullerton, pruning to fit the 
fixed pattern, redistributes v. 13¢ and v. 14a, b, and finally emerges 
with all his lines five-toned. Incidentally there are only five of 
them, where there would have been six if taken as they stood... 


v.13e “As for the New-Moon and Sabbath—Proclamation of 
Assembly, — 
I am not able —iniquity! ... and celebration! 
v.14 Your New-Moons and your calendar feasts—my soul 
loathes! 
They have become a crushing burden—TI am exhausted 
by carrying them! 
v.15 At the spreading of your hands —lI will cover my eyes 
from you. 
Yea, when ye multiply prayer — I am not even listening!” 


Lastly, Professor Fullerton’s third stanza,—the most vulner- 
able piece of work of all. Three lines are discarded entire. 
Three other lines are telescoped into two. These are then 
joined with two which belong to the previous stanza and two 
others from the farther end of the stanza following. Really, if 
such playing fast and loose with the text beyond all common-sense 
is permissible, we could easily go just a little farther and make 
poetry, rhymes and all, out of the Declaration of Independence! 
Surely, such work refutes itself! The individuality of Stanza ITI 
is as clear and as homogeneous as nine consecutive imperatives 
can make it. Moreover, its place in the thought-sequence is 
equally distinct, natural, and obvious. Stanza I itemized the 
sacrificial system and its distastefulness to Jahweh. Stanza IL 
passed to the remainder of the ritual,—the various religious 
gatherings,—with increasing emphasis upon their loathsomeness 


i 
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in Jahweh’s sight. Then the storm breaks in a climax of short, 
sharp orders to “‘Reform”!—Stanza IIT... 


v.15¢ “Your hands!—They are full of murder! 
v.16 Wash! — Cleanse! 
Avert the evil of your deeds—from before my eyes! 
Cease to do evil!—Learn to do right! 
Pursue justice!—Correct oppression! 
Judge the fatherless!— Plead for the widow! 


Without emendations, condensations, omissions, or borrowed 
conclusions, the six lines as they stand constitute a true stanza. 

Professor Fullerton’s work has thus far been criticised from 
two angles. On the one hand it is contended that his method 
is @ priori erroneous because it commences by looking for a 
dominant rhythmic constant. On the other hand, it is contended 
that his vulnerable results are corroborative proof of false 
method. A third angle may now complete the attack upon his 
method. Professor Fullerton has spent no time mastering how 
the varying thought actually did produce a versatile rhythm, in 
order to spend all his time guessing how the same thought or 
fragments of it or some other might have been expressed by an 
unvarying rhythm. But Hebrew poetry was not written to be 
rendered on a drum. It is not solely tempo. In other words, 
Professor Fullerton has left owt the reciter. Whether Hebrew 
poetry was lyric or liturgic, it was dramatic,—intended to be 
visualized if not actually dramatized. Figuratively if not liter- 
ally, it presupposes a public reader. But under the art of a 
competent reciter, two bare imperatives,— to take an extreme 
case,— if rendered with appropriate gesture, pose, and dramatic 
pause, can be made of parallel temporal, and therefore artistic, 
value, with the common five-toned line, if the imperatives them- 
selves have the proper thought value. It is the thought which 
determines the value of a line, not the rhythm. 

Here, then, really, are two opposite methods. Professor 
Fullerton starts with a pattern, fits the variant rhythms to it, 
and thus arrives at what goes to make up a line and a stanza. 
The critic advocates a method which works down from the 
thought, through the stanza, to the lines, and lets the rhythms 
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be what they will. The two methods operate in opposite 
directions. They have nothing in common. The relative success 
of their final results is the ultimate test of their practical value. 


III 


Passing by many incidental matters, direct criticism rests 
with Stanza IIT, since Professor Fullerton closes the poem here. 
Two final items, however, clamor to be heard. 

Is it so certain that here is where the poem closes? Says 
Professor Fullerton: “Vs. 21-26 are admitted on all hands to be 
an independent poem and vs. 27—31 are fragments which have 
nothing to do with the topic in vs. 10-16;” [v. 18 is] “utterly at 
variance with the context.” Remembering that vv. 11-17 have 
formed themselves into three six-line stanzas, is it not striking 
that the remainder of the chapter also lies in the same rather 
uncommon six-line stanzas? —and that they are Jahweh’s direct 
discourse, like the first three?—that they form a sequence, 
likewise ?—and that the sequence of the last four stanzas exactly 
fits and completes the arrested sequence of the first three? 
After denouncing the sacrifices as “empty” of moral significance 
(Stanza I), and execrating the fasts, feasts, and prayers as also 
intolerable (Stanza II), and commanding a reform (Stanza IID, 
Jahweh holds out the alternatives of conduct and consequence 
(Stanza IV), sadly anticipates the rejection of the proffered 
chance (Stanza V), decrees therefore that He must purify what 
they will not (Stanza VI), and forecasts the ultimate destruction 
of the offending elements (Stanza VII). It is a veritable program 
of moral discipline, complete, plain, logical. Whereas, if the 
poem ended with Stanza III, and its command to reform, the 
proclamation is artistically, not to say theologically, incomplete 
and weak. 

Finally, Professor Fullerton’s translation,—tame prose, 
curiously punctuated,—raises the question: What is the purpose 
of all this study, speculation, and restoration? Is it not to place 
before English readers the powerful, majestic swing of Isaiah’s 
imperial imagination and dramatic language? Does a ragged 
style and a commonplace vocabulary befit the task? The first 
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chapter of Isaiah contains a dramatic poem. Can the poetic- 


alness of it be transferred by anything short of a poetical trans- 
lation? Why not at least try?... 


THE PROGRAM OF MORAL DISCIPLINE 


or 


GOD'S ADJUSTMENT TO SIN 


PATERNAL LAMENT OVER UNFILIAL WRONG 


2 “Listen! O Heavens, and hearken! O Earth; for Jehovah is 
speaking. 
Sons whom I favored and magnified—they are the ones who 
have wronged me! 
3 Even an ox knows his owner,—a mule the crib of his 
master— 
But Israel cannot perceive; mine own people pay no 
attention!” 


PRESENT PLIGHT THROUGH ISATAH’S EYES! 


4 Alas! what a sinful nation it is! A people guilt-laden! A 
whole breed of evil-doers! A corrupt progeny! 

They have deserted the Lord! They have scorned Israel’s 
Holy One! They have turned their backs! 
5 Whereupon would you be further smitten? You continue 
defection! The whole head is diseased! And the whole heart 
sick! 
6 From top to toe there is nothing sound! Wound and welt 
and fresh blow! Uncleansed, unbandaged, nor soothed with oil! 
7 Your land—desolation! Your cities—burnt with fire! Your 
tillage—aliens devour it to your face! And the desolation is 
like only an alien’s havoc! 


1 Prose. Isaiah speaking, digressing to paint the situation as it looks 
through his own eyes. The poetical structure resumes with Jahweh’s 
words. 
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s And the Daughter of Zion is left behind like a shelter in a 
vineyard, like a shack in a melon-patch, like a city bombarded! 
9 Had not the Lord of Hosts reserved us a narrow escape, we 
had been like Sodom itself, —we had resembled a very Gomorrah! 
10 “Listen” to the message of the Lord, O Sodom-rulers! 
“Hearken” to our God's instruction, O Gomorrah-people! 


MOCKERY OF SACRIFICIALISM 


11 “What unto me are the droves of your sacrifices worth?” 
saith the Lord. 


“Lo! I am cloyed with burnt-offrings of rams and choicest 
of fatlings. 
Bullocks’ and rams’ and he-goats’ blood cannot satisfy me. 


12 You who appear in my courts!—who asked you this?— 
hoofbeats in here! 
13 Have done with continuous proffer of such hypocritical 
off rings! 
An incense whose smell is a stifling stench are such unto me!” 


MASQUERADE OF CEREMONIALISM 
14 “As for the New-Moon and Sabbath, Proclamation of 
Solemn Assembly— 
How can I tolerate brazen festivity masking transgression? 


Your New-Moon and all your punctilious feasts give me 
loathing of soul. 


A burdensome load have they grown on me—Lo! I am 
spent with their carrying. 
15 So when you raise your suppliant hands, [ cover my eyes. 
Verily though you may multiply prayers, I am listening not.” 


REFORM! 


“Your hands, indeed!—they are dripping with murder! 
16 Wash ye yourselves!—and make yourselves clean! 

Remove from my sight the wrong of your deeds! 

Cease to do wrong! 17 Learn to do right! 

Pursue even justice! Correct all oppression! 

Judge ye the fatherless! Plead for the widow!” 
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ALTERNATIVES 


18 “Come and let argue,” saith the Lord. 
“Though your sins may be like scarlet, white as wool they 
yet may grow. 
Though their red may be like crimson, they may be trans- 
formed like snow. 
19 If you willingly will hearken, you may eat the country’s good: 
20 If you stubbornly refuse, then the sword must drink your 
blood — 
For the mouth of God Himself has said the word.” 


ALLOY 


21 “Alas! How the city that once was called ‘Faithful’ goes 
whoring! 
Her native and plentiful righteousness ousted by cut-throats! 
22 Her silver but slag, and her choice wine insipid with water! 
23 Her unruly rulers are bosom-companions of thieves; 
They all of them hanker for hush-gold, soliciting bribes, 
Till the plea of the widow and fatherless fails to engage them!” 


PURIFICATION 


24 “Hence the verdict of Jehovah, God of Hosts,—yea, the 
Mighty One of Israel: 
Ah! but I will ease me of my haters, and avenge me of my 
foes! 
25 I will drive my hand against thee, and in furnaces will 
sternly smelt thy slag! 
And thine alloy I will wholly fling away! — 
26 Thy Counsellors and Judges I will drive to be again as at 
the first, — 
And then shalt thou be called, O Trusty City, ‘The 
Metropolis of Right!’ ” 


DESTRUCTION OF SLAG 


27 “With Justice shall Zion be ransomed, and Right shall 
redeem all her penitent members. 

28 But partners in doom and destruction are the sinful and rebels 

and haters of God. 
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29 For you shall be shamed at the oaks that you prized, and 
humbled at favorite gardens. 

30 For you shall become as a tree that is stripped of its leafage, 
a garden unwatered. 

31 Thus shall man become but as flax, and his work like 
a spark, -- 

Together the twain shall meet common destruction,—no 

quencher shall stay it.” 


NOTE. The translation above is taken from two articles on Hebrew 
Poetry by the present writer, which were published in the Biblical Review 
for October, 1918 and January, 1919, and is reprinted here be kind per- 
mission of the Editor. 
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THE MEANING OF ARIEL 


SAMUEL FEIGIN 
JERUSALEM 


- word Ariel, which occurs a number of times in the Bible 
and the Mesha-stone,' has been interpreted in many different 
ways by exegetes, who have been unable to find a satisfactory 
basic meaning from which all the passages can be explained. 
In the various passages the word seems to have some four distinct 
values, which will be discussed in this paper: 

1. II Sam. 23 20 the hero Benaiah, son of Jehoiada, is said 
to have slain 3810 AN; in the parallel passage 
I Chr. 11 22 the word is spelled 588. G has Tovs dvo viovs 
= S88 FN. Robertson Smith, 
Rel. of the Semites, p. 488f., explains the word, as altar-pillar, 
following Ez. 43 15, and supposing that M3, he smote, means 
he overthrew. In Am. 91, 737 is used of striking the DS 
and causing the D°5D to tremble, but not of overthrowing a 
pillar. Moreover, it is hard to see the heroism involved in 
smiting two pillars, and the reading of 6 is inexplicable. Well- 
hausen and others accept the reading of © and consider Ariel 
as a personal name (Ezr. 8 16). If this were correct, Ariel would 
be the progenitor of a race of giants, like Anak and Rapha (see 
below). The Targum Jonathan renders two 
mighty men of Moab; Ra&i and Kimhi similarly explain the 
word by "123, but their etymology ("SN lion + 5%&, strong) is 
naturally untenable. The renderings of 6 and the Targum seem 


1 II Sam. 23 20 — I Chr. 11 22; Ez. 43 15f.; Is. 29 1, 2, 7; Is. 337; 
Mesha, 12, 17. 
2 This is apparently supported by Eg. 3r3r, hero, mighty man, a 
New Empire loan-word from Canaanite. 
9 
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to reflect two recensions, "33 and IND 
where D818 "33 = “IN? 

2. In Ez. 43 15f. SN is, without doubt, the place where 
the sacrifices are brought, a part of the altar. Like the Herodian 
altar it had four horns (Jos. Bel. Jud. 5, 5, 6). The name of 
the on, which is also four cubits high, is only a variation of 
os; © has apm for both. The usual derivation from a sup- 
posed Ar. iriah, hearth, is not acceptable, as there seems to be 
no such word (Albright). Starting from the popular etymology, 
lion of God, Ra&i explains that the fire on the altar took the 
form of a crouching lion: ASAN AN dw ws ow by 
naron "23 Sy “ND. It is improbable that the original form of 
the word was ariel, since we find SS48 in Samuel and Mesha, 
and 587 in Ezekiel; the keré in Samuel is evidently based upon — 
the popular etymology. While we might take 5817 to be the 
ground-form, regarding the altar as the symbol of the world- 
mountain, the reading in 6 and the usage in Samuel are both 
against this view. 

3. In Is. 29 1, 7 OX™N is without question a name for Jeru- 
salem, as shown by the explanation N17 730 Op. Targum 
Jonathan, however, follows Ezekiel, translating NMITO. The 
Mi&nah, Middot 4 7, interprets the word as temple, and combines 
the popular etymology with this treatment in a very curious 
way: “WT “ND made am Minka 
Oey. 

The explanation of the word as temple is an extension of the 
meaning altar adopted by most Jewish exegetes, followed by 
Duhm. But 58™N3°% ANN does not fit into this theory, and 
Duhm’s view that the city will become like a sacrificial hearth 
because it runs with blood is out of the question, blood not 


3 Klostermann’s emendation, 5X “NT 133 is based upon the 
second half of the verse, and is both grammatically and linguistically 
out of the question. Young lion is "59 or "13. Halévy thinks that 5xx 
means envoy (cf. Is. 337) or priest, in which he is followed by Lidzbarski 
and others, but no etymology is offered. Grimme explains the word as 
priest of the Urim, giving a fantastic derivation for the latter. But at 
best the killing of two priests can hardly have been regarded as a heroic 
deed worthy to be placed beside the slaughter of three hundred men. 
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being mentioned at all. The assumption that the city received 
its name from the altar is very improbable, and v. 2 is inexpli- 
cable on the supposition that ONIN means altar here. Accor- 
dingly most scholars look elsewhere for the solution of the 
difficulty. Thus Marti, following Cheyne, reads Uriel, which 
might be a monotheistic adaptation of the name Jerusalem. 
While it is true that the element salem resembles Sulmanu, a 
name of Inurta (KAT., 475), we should at least expect the 
writing SNYY like D°wI'; moreover, it would be most extra- 
ordinary that the name is found only here. The Assyrian spelling 
Urusalim is merely the cuneiform reproduction of *Zerusalem, 
as there is no 7 in Assyrian. Grimme, ODZ., IV 44, derives 
Ariel from har-el, mountain of God (Ez. 43 15); Jerusalem is 
called in the Psalms "WIP ‘Wi and also }IDS ‘NIN (Ps. 48 3), 
referring to the world-mountain in the north. According to 
this view the altar would be symbolic of the mountain of the 
world, identified with Mt. Zion. But Grimme cannot explain 
the second verse satisfactorily.* The view of Jeremias (ATAO.,? 
558) that we have here the Babylonian word aral(l)a in its two 
meanings world-mountain and underworld is much more in 
accord with the context, where Ariel appears both as a name 
of Mount Zion and as a place of sorrow and weeping like the 
lower world. 

4, Is, 337: ody AyIN Ipys 
Targum Jon. renders TD, considering SN as 
and 05 as Om), to them. This interpretation is excluded by the 
parallelism, to say nothing of its grammatical difficulty. The 
Talmud explains DON IN as the name of a class of angels. Duna§, 
following Saadya, thinks that DONTN is a plural meaning nobles 
or caravan chiefs (lit. camel-riders), but these theories are based 
on the context, and do not apply to other passages. Menahem 

4 Winckler’s theory (Geschichte Israels II, 255) that Sa" means 
Schutzgott is unprovable, and demands too many changes in the text. 
Ben Yehuda explains the word here without reference to the other 
occurrences as Pilgerstadt, following Saadya Gaon, but the opinion of 
the latter is based on a late etymological combination with mx, see 
(Ariel is the place to which one comes to see God). Even if the name 


is connected with mm, gather, and rendered the assembly of God, -the 
second passage would remain inexplicable. 


9* 
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ben Sarfk renders They wept over the altar, disregarding the 
resulting absence of a subject. Kimhi regards the word as a 
synonym of N50, messenger® Duhm takes the word to mean 
hero, comparing II Sam. 23 20, and refers it to Judas Macca- 
baeus, who was compared to a lion. Is seems to me, however, 
that Neubauer® is correct in explaining inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem; we may then read by sondn, messengers of Jerusalem, 
in the second hemistich. The passage seems to mean that 
Hezekiah sent envoys from Jerusalem to the Assyrian monarch, 
bewailing the desolation of the land and bringing gifts as a 
token of submission. 

5. On the stele of Mesha we have (12f.) SIN AS OWD DWN) 
MANON ANT. In ivf. he says: DWO 
MT From the little town of 
‘Atarot Mesha took one D818; from the city of Nebo he took 
several. Halévy explains the word here as priest; Grimme and 
Lidzbarski follow him. Winckler (KAT., 225) reads Ariel- 
Dédah, like ‘A&tar-Kem68. The word can hardly be used in 
the sense of priest, as the capture of a priest would not be a 
great event, nor can it mean hero, as Mesha states that he slew 
all the men. The second passage is decidedly against Winckler’s 
view. It is also impossible to explain ONS here as altar-hearth 
(Meyer, IV., 257) since an altar-hearth cannot be carried cap- 
tive. Since the 588 belonged to a god, could be carried into 
captivity like a man, but had to be dragged, I would render it 
as image (SDB) or rather as massebah representing deity. The 
ancient Orientals were accustomed to carry the statues of foreign 
gods into captivity, placing them in their temples as a symbol 
of the submission of conquered peoples. Thus the Elamites 
carried the image of Nani away from Erech about 2285 B.c., 
and the Hittites took the images of Marduk and Sarpanit to 
Hana some centuries later. The Assyrian kings carried off the 
gods of conquered peoples as a general rule, as stated repea- 
tedly in their inscriptions. Similarly, the Philistines took the 
ark of Yahweh, which, at least according to their view, symbo- 
lized Yahweh himself, into captivity. 

5 For other explanations see Ben Yehuda’s Thesaurus, 8. v. 

6 Athen. 1886, 400 (Gesenius-Buhl, s. v.). 
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6. It appears therefore that we have-OX"N in four different 
meanings: hero, altar or place where sacrifices are offered, a 
name of Jerusalem, and image of god or massebah. What was 
the original meaning of the word? All the places where it 
appears seem to be archaic or archaistic in character. The 
different spellings, such as XN, PHN, ONT indicate 
that the word is a loan from a foreign language and variously 
adapted by popular etymology to Hebrew speech-consciousness. 
The diversity of meaning shows that the common basic signi- 
ficance had already fallen into disuse and must be recovered 
by combination. It seems to me that this basic significance had 
something to do with death or the dead. The Sumerians called 
the abode of the dead Arali, whence Babylonian Aral(1)i, just 
as in Is. 29 2 the underworld is called 5X8. The dead is the 
father of the living, and seen through the magnifying glass of 
memory is generally conceived of as a hero. Accordingly the 
heroes of the past are called DON, just as D'S means both 
shades and heroes. This explains the passage in Samuel, where 
HM has IND and G had OX "33 just as 
we have as expressions meaning heroes of the past both 33 
and both psy “33 and An ancient Hebrew 
name of the burial place, where offerings of food and drink 
were made to the dead, seems to have been Ss8. While MID 
from a root meaning slaughter was the name applied to the 
altar of sacrifice, 988 was then perhaps the name of the altar 
of offerings to the dead. Ezekiel, who is fond of archaisms in 
general, appears to use the old word ONIN as a synonym of 
mata. The Mesha stele shows that the word also had the 
meaning massebah, which may indicate that the grave stele as 
well as the table of offerings which stood before it was included 
under the designation SSN. The extension of the use of massebah 
from grave stele to stele representing deity carried with it a 
similar development of the meaning of ONT, corresponding to 
the evolution of the private cult of the dead to a public cult of 
the gods. If the restoration of the second passage on the Mesha 
‘stone is correct, we may suppose that the DYONIN were massebot 
of Yahweh and his subordinate divinities. 

The cult of the dead was, of course, well-known in ancient 
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Palestine. The numerous vessels and cup-marks discovered in 
connection with tombs show that the dead were provided with 
food and water; cf. also Ben Sira, 3117f. The Massoretic 
pointing in Ez. 437 indicates that high- 
places were supposed to be attached to the tombs of the kings 
at Jerusalem, though DF)1D3 is probably the original reading. 
Also Is. 65 4 proves that offerings were made at the tomb; even 
in Israel there were remnants of this pagan cult, against which 
the Law contended (Deut. 26 14). In this connection it may be 
noted that the same word is used for coffin and for ark of 
Yahweh. Similarly the mnaby mar may have been originally 
an offering made to the dead, part of the feast, the blood, being 
given to the spirit.’ 

Having shown the connection between the differing meanings 
of Ariel, it remains to explain its association with the city of 
Jerusalem, In Is. 291 the city of David referred to is, of 
course, Zion, and 1S means also tomb. When Josiah asked 
(II Kings 23 17): on V3 MD, the answer was WS pr 
O'vONT. In Zion the people of the surrounding country may 
have buried their dead. In the southern part of the mountain, 
near Siloam, tombs have recently been found, which may have 
belonged to the first kings of Judah.® Accordingly the name 
Ariel may be equivalent to necropolis, like Zion. Possibly also 
the name Jerusalem contains the element salem, dead, and 
means city of the dead, necropolis. Salem, Zion, Ariel are three 
names belonging to different periods; according to tradition 
Salem was employed at the time of Abraham, and Zion at the 
time of David. 

While the Talmud cannot be considered a direct source for 
early Palestinian conceptions, it contains many valuable traditions, 
and mentions many survivals of an older period. The word 
DONS in the Talmud refers to the angels of death, When 
Rabbi Judah died bar-Kappara said (Ketabot, 104): DYN 


7 In Assyrian galamtu (whence Aram. Seladd@) is corpse, and salam 
Samii is sunset, properly death of the sun (Albright, AJSL, XXXIV, 142). 
Ar. salim means wounded to death. 

8 Elsewhere I will discuss the question of these tombs, especially on 
its topographical side. 
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Wipit JS. The Mesikim are the angels of the upper world, 
and the Erelim are the angels of the lower world, who defeat 
the former and carry the ark of God (i. e. Rabbi Judah) captive. 
Midra’ Kénen (Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus, s. v.) names as different 
classes of angels the and so that the 
Erelim appear as the lowest category, the Ofannim being the 
angels in the 723%, or Chariot of God. 


THE BABYLONIAN TEMPLE-TOWER AND THE ALTAR OF 
BURNT-OFFERING 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, JERUSALEM 


The studies of my friend Mr. Feigin have placed the old 
problem of Ariel in a much clearer light, though I am not able 
to agree with all his suggestions. There can be no doubt that 
the balance of probability is now in favor of the Assyrian 
etymology long maintained by Jeremias and others. In Meso- 
potamian cosmology Mount Aral(l)i, Sum. Arali (for etymology 
cf. AJSL., XXXV, 191, n. 1), in the far north was the home 
of the shades, whence Hades was called in Sumerian kir, 
mountain, and in Assyrian huran, mountain, as Zimmern has 
recently shown. Arali is written ideographically E-K UR-US 
(BAD), House of the mountain of the dead. Aral(1)i is also 
the mountain of the gods, E-garsag-gal-kir-kiir-ra, House of the 
great mountain of the lands, and is further identified with the 
fabulous mountain of gold in the land of the gods. As E-kiir 
and E-garsag-kir-ki-ra were two of the most popular names 
of zikkurati, or temple-towers, we may safely suppose that 
the latter, being the terrestrial representations of the mountain 
of the gods, shared its name Arallf. Originally, of course, the 
mountain of the gods and the mountain of the shades were 
distinct conceptions, but since both were placed in the far north 
they were naturally confused. 
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In Is. 292, 588 clearly means Hades: 


Thou shalt become like Hades; I will encamp like a wall against thee.*** 
The voice of a shade shall be thine; from the dust thou shalt utter chirps. 


The denizens of the underworld were supposed to become 
birds, clad in feathers (Descent of Istar, line 10), The con- 
ception that the soul of a dead man is embodied in a bird, 
especially an owl, is almost universal. Is. 33 7, 


is evidently, following the Talmudic tradition (see Mr. Feigin’s 
article), to be rendered as follows: 


Behold the Ar’elim cry without; the propitious angels wail bitterly. 


The thought seems to be that the destructive spirits of the 
lower world have invaded the land, howling like jackals without 
while they spread famine and pestilence; the spirits of heaven 
weep bitterly over the godlessness of the land and its consequent 
suffering. The shades were called both Ar’elim and Bené Ar’ el 
(II Sam. 23 20, LXX), just as they are also both Refa’t im and 
Bené Rafa, “Anakim and Bené ‘Anak.? These expressions are 
used in the Bible just as in Egypt and Mesopotamia for the 
demigods and heroes of a bygone age as well as for the shades 
of the lower world in general. 

There is no phonetic objection to the combination of Ar’el 
with Arali; the final @ is dropped in Hebrew loan-words from 
Assyrian, as in edi >‘I8, inundation. The various writings point 
unmistakably to a loan-word which was adapted to Hebrew by 
popular etymology in different ways. The pronunciation Ar7’e/ 
is evidently based on a reminiscence of Nergal-Irra, called Sar 
Arali and usually represented as a lion. The variant har’el in 


1 Pronounce metrically kébméres. 

2 For the etymology of m'NB. see Haupt, AJSZ., XXXITI, 48; the 
stem is M5. = rabi, set, of the sun. Similarly n'\p3y may be connected 
with Ar. a‘naka, set, of the stars (cf. AJSL., XXIV, 142). This is, of 
course, very doubtful, ‘but is at least more likely than the old combination 
with a‘nak, long-necked. 
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Ez. 4315 means mountain of god, like Aralli. ‘That the word 
should be a genuine Hebrew compound is impossible, as we have 
no parallels. Moreover, the rendering hearth of God is excluded 
by the fact that there is no word irzah, hearth, in Arabic, as 
lightly assumed by all the commentators. The word supposed 
to mean hearth is one of the many forms of the word iri, arii, 
arti, artiah, crib, stall, enclosure (cf. Barth, ZDMG., LVI, 636), 
a pre-Islamic loan from Aram. wrid, itself derived from Assyr. 
uri, stall, enclosure, another loan from Sum. i (Sumerisches 
Glossar, p. 49, iu VI), with the same meaning. 

As seen by Jeremias, Ariel as the name of Mount Zion? is 
identical with Aralli, mountain of god, Heb. har kéde3. Similarly, 
the highest of the three stages of the altar of burnt-offering in 
the temple of Solomon and Ezekiel bears the same name. The 
striking resemblance of this altar to the Babylonian stage-tower 
was pointed out many years ago by Haupt, who said (Toy, 
Ezekiel, p. 187): “The Temple resembled, to a certain extent, 
a Babylonian temple-tower of three stories, and the altar of 
burnt-offering is practically a Babylonian temple-tower on a 
smaller scale, or rather, the temple-tower is, as it were, a huge 
altar.” The commonest type of stage-tower had three stages; 
cf. the illustrations in Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und 
Bilder, II, 39. Descriptions of stage-altars may be found in 
Dalman’s Petra, pp. 141 (on the summit of a high-place), 288 (on 
a terrace), and 299, but all of these are crude compared with 
the Jewish altar, which was certainly based on Mesopotamian 
models, coming through Phoenicia. 

The reconstruction of the altar of burnt-offering (Ez. 43 13-17) 
given in the commentaries (cf- Kraetzschmar, Handkommentar, 
p- 279, and Toy, Ezekiel, p. 191) requires a slight modification. 
The PINT pT is not the lowest of four stages, but is the 
foundation of the altar, just as rendered by the Targum, which 
gives SAYWH. Since its surface was then on a level with the 


3 The name Zion ‘probably means mountain rather than necropolis; 
Ar. siuah means mound as well as stone-heap = Heb. }3"3, and Eg. du 
means mountain. 

4 Restore pun also after pn in13; it has fallen out before moxm by 
haplography. 
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surrounding pavement it becomes clear why the 103, boundary 
(13, 17), was necessary to mark the limit of the sacred altar-area. 
Thus, while the total height from the bottom of the foundation 
to the top of the horns was twelve cubits (1+2+4+4+1), the 
actual elevation of the surface of the ar’el above the pavement 
was ten cubits (2+4+4), agreeing exactly with the ten cubits 
stated in II Chr. 41 as the height of the altar of Solomon’s 
temple, the cubit being here also presumably the Babylonian 
cubit of 21 inches specified by Ezekiel. Moreover, the boundary 
(13) was half a cubit (one span) from the base of the lower 
stage,” another span in width (17), while the p'N projected a 
cubit beyond the boundary, so the total length and width of the 
altar would be 12+1+1+2+4= 20 cubits, just as stated in 
II Chr. 41. 

The enigmatical expression PANT PN, bosom of the earth, is 
very important, as it is simply a literal translation of Assyr. irat 
kigalli, bosom of the kigallu, commonly used to denote the 
foundation of a temple-tower. The word kigallu, literally great 
earth, means underworld, site, basis, and foundation-platform, 
the latter sense arising from the fancy that the temple-tower 
was the link of heaven and earth (dur-an-ki), founded in the 
underworld and reaching heaven, a hyperbole recurring count- 
less times in the inscriptions. 

No less characteristically Mesopotamian is the use of the 
term ay’el for the highest stage of the altar, rather than for the 
whole altar. Assyr. zikkwratw means properly mountain-peak 
(zikkurat Sadi), and refers primarily to the topmost stage, 
though it may be extended by metonymy to include the entire 
temple-tower, whose original name was ekurru, mountain-house, 


5 The term mY, generally misunderstood, and even combined with 
Assyr. usurtu, means properly terrace, terrace-platform. Ar. ‘ddirah is 
terraced court before a house, and South. Ar. Typ has the same meaning 
(contrast Weber, MVAG., 1901, p. 66). The primary sense is what is 
supported, upheld from the stem ‘dr, support, help: The my of Solomon’s 
temple (II Chr. 49 613) corresponds exactly to Assyr. kisallu, the terrace- 
platform in front of the temple. Here Solomon erected his bronze 3 
(also Babylonian, as pointed out JAOS., XXXVI, 232) on which to address 
the multitude assembled before the temple. 
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whence Aram. ekurraé, shrine, idol. The cosmic symbolism 
appears clearly in the four horns, or rather four mountains, if 
we may judge from the four “horns” on an altar at Petra. If 
there were any possible doubt regarding the correctness of our 
interpretation, it should be removed by the variant har-el, 
mountain of god, in verse 15 (see above). 

From Mr. Feigin’s discussion it appears that ar’el in the 
Mesha stone means massebah, pésel, and not pillar-altar or 
altar-hearth, as commonly assumed. As is well-known, among 
the Western Semites the symbol of deity was rarely more than 
a stone menhir or a wooden post, and it is seldom possible to 
distinguish sharply between massebah and pésel. It is not 
certain how av’el came to mean pésel. Porphyry says that the 
altar was regarded as the symbol of deity by the Arabs (cf. 
Lagrange, Religions sémitiques, p.191) and Robertson Smith 
(Religion of the Semites, p. 201ff.) maintains that the altar is 
a development of the massebah. While the latter view cannot be 
seriously defended, it must be admitted that there is often no 
clear distinction between the two. On the whole I am inclined 
to favor Lagrange’s theory that the wassebah as a stele re- 
presenting divinity reflects the Mesopotamian temple-tower (op. 
cit. p. 192ff.), though I would not go as far as he does. The 
conception is, of course, primitive, taking root in a fetishism 
found all over the world; the cult-symbolism of later times, 
however, is often unmistakably Mesopotamian in origin. It is 
more than likely that Egyptian influences have also been at work 
here. The Egyptian analogue of the zikkwrat is the pyramid, 
which assumes two forms, the stage-tower surmounted by a 
pyramidion, which developed into the later stageless pyramid, 
and the obelisk crowned by a pyramidion. This pyramidion 
bore the name bx or bnbnt,® also applied by metonymy to the 


6 For the relation between the obelisk and the pyramidion cf. Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 70ff. The bn 
was further combined by paronomasia with the bnu, phoenix, also sym- 
bolizing the sun. For the etymology of bn, bnbnt see AJSL., XXXIV, 223, 
note. Here also belongs Ar. bandn, fingers, extremities of the body; 
cf. Assyr. uldn gadi, mountain peak, lit. finger (ubénu>*ibhim is not 
etymologically connected with bnbnt) of the mountain. 
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whole obelisk, just as in the case of the Babylonian zikkurat. 
The pyramidion called bn, which stood in the temple of the sun 
at Heliopolis, corresponds to the massebah or hamman of Samas 
or Ba‘al, just as the wooden dd pillar of Osiris is parallel to the 
A8irat post, as pointed out by Ember. While the pyramidion 
was originally only a specialized type of massebah, in the course 
of time it certainly came to represent the mountain of the earth. 
Though the obelisk had other symbolism also, one can hardly 
doubt that the two obelisks flanking the pyla of some Egyptian 
temples, reappearing as architectural loans in Phoenician and 
Syrian temples, represent primarily the mountains of dawn, 
figuring so often in West-Asiatic and Egyptian literature and 
art. As is well-known, these obelisks finally appear as Jakin 
and Ja‘oz(?) in the temple of Solomon, also facing the east, the 
sit 3am8i. All this cosmological symbolism is comparatively 
recent, even though appearing in our oldest monumental sources. 
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THE SUPPOSED BABYLONIAN DERIVATION 
OF THE LOGOS 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, JERUSALEM 


ECENTLY a serious effort has been made by the distin- 
guished Assyriologist of Oxford, Stephen Langdon, to traie 
the Hellenistic conception of hypostatized reason to a Babylonian 
origin.’ So far as I know, the first attempt of this character 
was made by Hehn,” whose work is not quoted by Langdon, but 
who anticipated some of the ideas presented by the latter. The 
well-known Dutch Old Testament scholar, F. Bohl, also holds 
similar views.’ If these theories are correct, we must radically 
revise our estimates of Greek philosophical originality, and at 
the same time assume a much profounder development of Meso- 
potamian thought than the available cuneiform sources have 
seemed to warrant. With Langdon’s desire to penetrate deeper 
into the understanding of Babylonian philosophy we must heartily 
sympathize. Mistakes can hardly be avoided in so treacherous 
a field—it is well so, since error may cause the explorer to 
stumble on discoveries to which initial correctness would have 
blinded him. However, it is essential that theories of such a 
nature be criticised by different minds, and that arguments 
adduced be carefully analyzed; we will, therefore, examine the 
evidence for Langdon’s contention sine ira et studio. 


1 See especially JRAS., 1918, 433—449—Note the following abbrevia- 
tions: BA=Beitriige zur Assyriologie; JRAS.,—Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society; RA..—Revue d’Assyriologie; Sumerisches 
Glossar. 


2 BA, V, 299 ff. 3 OLZ., 1916, 265—268. 
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According to Langdon there are two principal sources from 
which the conception of the Logos may ultimately be derived: 
mummu, which he renders ‘creative form,’ and enem Enlil, ‘word 
of Enlil,’ personified in Sumerian hymns and penitential psalms. 
Let us first consider the latter. Enlil, or Ellil, is the god of 
storms, whose name means ‘Lord of the wind,’ and who is con- 
tinually represented in Sumerian literature as sending in wrath 
his devastating thunder-storm and cloud-burst upon the land. 
As lord of the destroying storm, Ellil is represented as over- 
whelming the low-land with his wd, or storm, heralded by his 
enem (=gu in classical Sumerian), that is, his ‘voice,’ not his 
‘word.’ The Sumerian enem Ellil is exactly equivalent to Heb. 
K6l Yahweh, ‘voice of Yahweh,’ used in the Old Testament for 
‘thunder.’ The Babylonian rendering amédt Ellil, ‘word of Ell,’ 
is as slavishly literal and inaccurate as other Babylonian ren- 
derings of Sumerian idiomatic expressions. For example, Sum, 
izkim-tila, ‘life-index,’ is translated in Babylonian by tudultu, 
‘help, support,’ and kiptw, ‘guarantee.’ The assumed parallel 
quoted by Langdon from the Wisdom of Solomon, 18 15, is false; 
here we have the command of God hypostatized, and there is 
no reference to the ominous voice of the thunder storm. 

The question of the meaning of mummu is more complex, 
since there are two entirely distinct homonyms, both Sumerian. 
loan-words in Babylonian. Hitherto, most scholars have assumed 
that the occurrences of mwmmu in cuneiform literature outside 
the vocabularies belonged to one word, and the effort to bring 
order from apparent chaos has resulted in giving the word the 
mystic sense ‘prototype, creative form,’ etc., translations inspired 
by Damascius’ interpretation of Mwvus — Mummu as vonros 
The old explanation of as ‘noise,’* generally 
rejected in favor of Jensen’s ‘form, mould,”° is adopted again 


4 The word mummu was supposed to be Semitic, derived from the 
stem hwm or hmm, ‘roar’ (Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 321 f.). Bohl, loc. cit., 
derives it from hmy, assumed to be the root of amétu, ‘word.’ All these 
etymologies are phonetically out of the question, since the Old Babylonian 
form is awatu, derived, as seen by Ungnad, from the stem hwy, ‘an- 
nounce,’ occurring in Assyrian, Arabic, Aramaic, Hebrew, and Egyptian. 

5 See his Kosmologie, p. 323 f., and Mythen und Epen, p. 302 f. The rea- 
sons given by Jensen in support of his rendering are now all antiquated, 
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by Langdon, who tries to harmonize the divergent theories by 
speaking of ‘creative reason,’ or of the creative Word, which 
shaped itself into form. If the Babylonians really held such 
metaphysical notions, they were the first thoroughgoing pantheists, 
not to say monists, in history. It may be shown, however, that 
the hypothesis is based upon a series of misunderstandings which 
might have been averted by a sound philological exegesis. It is 
very unfortunate that exact philology is unpopular in many 
circles at present, though as a reaction against a philology which 
claimed wide territories over which it had no right, this lack of 
sympathy is intelligible. Without devoting more space here to 
previous conjectures, let us consider the cuneiform evidence. 
The vocabularies give two words mummu, one meaning ‘mill, 
mill-stone,’ the other ‘lady,’ Bab. béltum (V R 28 gh, 63). The 
first word, like its synonyms wmmatu and ert (from ara, SGI 
52) is a Sumerian loan-word, from wmun, ‘mill,’ while the second, 
though unrecognized hitherto, is just as certainly from Sum. 
umun, ‘lord, lady;’ the Sumerian words for ‘lord’ do not have 
a sex distinction.© Mummu as a divine appellative is clearly 
the latter. Mummu d@mat is ‘Lady Tiamat’ (mummu may 
have had a caritative connotation). Ha mummu ban kéla is not 
‘Ea the creative reason, maker of all things,’ but ‘Ea, the lord, 
creator of all.’ Marduk and Nabi are called mummu, ‘lord,’ 
and mar mummi, ‘son of the lord (Ea),’ expressions which are 
strictly parallel to rwbi, ‘prince,’ and méar rubi, ‘sor of the 
prince,’ titles of Ea and Marduk.’ There is nothing esoteric in 
the phrases mar rubi and mar mummi, which correspond to mar 
awili, son of a nobleman,’ i. e. one who is a nobleman by birth, 
and hence truly noble. By a natural development these phrases 


so it is remarkable that Langdon should have accepted the meaning 
without an examination. Mummu has nothing to do with ummdanu, ‘work- 
man,’ the oldest form of which is ummidnu, a loan-word from Sum. 
wmmea, with a Semitic ending affixed, nor can either be derived from 
the stem ’mm. 

6 Cf. JAOS., XXXVITI, 198 f. 

1 It was upon these appellations that Hommel built his theory of the 
Egypto-Sumerian heavenly ocean called Nun some thirty years ago. Sum. 
nun, however, means ‘prince,’ read in Semitic rubéi, and Eg. niin means 
‘subterranean fresh-water ocean,’ Babylonian apst, Heb. tehdm. 
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come to mean simply ‘prince,’ ‘noble,’ ‘freeman,’ just as Aramaic 
barna$a, ‘son of man,’ comes to mean ‘man.’"* The Mummu 
(= Movus of Damascius) who together with Apsfi is slain by 
Ea in the first uprising of the powers of Chaos, as described in 
in the first tablet of the Babylonian Creation Epic, recently 
completed by the Assur fragments published by Ebeling, is ori- 
ginally a doublet of Mummu Ti’fmat. In Sumerian Apsi, as 
the Mother Engur (Amorok of Berossus’) is feminine, as reflect- 
ed by the statement in the epic that Apsfi took his ‘vizier,’ 
Mummu, on his lap and kissed him. In Sumerian cosmogony 
the subterranean fresh waters are the mother of all; the Semites 
regarded the fresh water ocean, Heb. Tehém, as the father of 
all life, who pours his fertilizing seed into the lap of the earth, 
while the orthodox Sumerian conception is that the fresh water 
sea is a woman, from whose subterranean womb the waters are 
born. It would seem that Damascius’s idea that Mummu = vonros 
koopos is based upon a combination of Babylonian and Stoic 
ideas, like most of the writings of Stoic and Neo-Platonist com- 
parative mythologists, following in the footsteps of Hecataeus 
and Plutarch. While it is possible that the late meaning of bit 
mummu (see below) influenced the explanation, it is sufficient 
to recall that the Sumerians and their Babylonian heirs saw the 
seat of a mysterious wisdom in the subterranean ocean, the ab- 
zu, ‘abode of wisdom,’ an idea which passed on to the Gnostics 
(AJSL., XXXVI, 292f.), and to the Stoics; Cornutus says 
(4, 13) of Poseidon, Adyos dv and (8, 13) of 
Oceanus, 6 wKéws veouevos Adyos. This, however, is only a late 
and very secondary interpretation based on the Babylonian ideas 
which began filtering in to Stoic thought through Poseidonius. 

It is, however, true that the Babylonians later confused 
mummu, ‘lord,’ with mummut, ‘mill,’ in their scholastic learning 
often adopting the most fanciful interpretations, based on folk- 
loristic conceptions.” CT., 13, 32, rev. 10, we read: mummu 


8 It is true that there is an apocalyptic connotation to the expression 
‘Son of Man’ in the apocalyptic literature. This question I will discuss 
in an article to appear in the Revue de l'histoire des religions. 

9 See AJSL., XXXV, 162, n. 3. 

10 Cf, JAOS, XXXTIX, 69. 
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irpétum lis (Langdon ut!) taggiba-ma—mummu, rigmu = ‘Let 
mummu grind™ the clouds—mummu = thunder.’” Another 
commentary, published by King, Seven Tablets of Creation, 
Vol. II, plate LIV, 82--3—23, 151, gives the following words, 
taken with slight modifications from a connected text: mummu. 
irpétu. malt. kagibu. niki. t? itu. nadaénu, the original of which 
may be rendered, ‘Mummu grinds the clouds, full of rain, and 
gives food to the people.’ This explanation of mummu obviously 
reflects the wide-spread popular belief that thunder is caused by 
the grinding of a celestial mill, or by the bruising of the clouds 
in a mortar with a stone pestle, a still more primitive idea. The 
clouds are bruised by the thunder stone, and the food-producing 
rain oozes out. Thus the Brazilian Mundurucus think that the 
mother of the rain causes thunder by rolling her pestle in the 
mortar. The thunder-god Indra possesses a great mill-stone,“ 
primarily, of course, to produce thunder. Here also belongs the 
Finnish celestial mill Sampo, and perhaps the German Grotti.” 

Bit mummu is undoubtedly used of a technical school for 
craftsmen and architects, but there is no proof that it corresponded 
to our ‘university,’ and the etymology given by Jensen is impos- 
sible." Thureau-Dangin’s reading of UMUN-ma = ummuku, 
savant, as mum-ma (RA., 16, 170) is erroneous; the correct 
reading is wm-ma=ummea, savant. The passage IV R 23, 1, 
Col. 4, 25, enuma alpa ana bit mummu tuséribu = ‘Tf you bring 
an ox into the house of the mummuw,’ shows that bit mwmmu 
means primarily ‘mill-shed,’ whence ‘work-shop, technical school.’ 

After the archaic term mummu, ‘lord,’ had fallen into disuse 
except as an appellative of Marduk and a few other gods, it was 
very natural to interpret it as ‘mill,’ and to suppose that it refer- 


11 Assyr. kagdbu, ‘break, cut,’ is Heb. kagév, Ar. kdgaba, ‘break, cut.’ 

12 For rigmu, ‘thunder, cf., e. g., Amarna (Knudtzon Ed.) No. 147, 
13. Ramman as thunderer is called Régimu. 

13 Pennsylvania Museum Journal, Vol. 8, p. 138. 

14 Atharva Veda, 2, 31. 

15 Cf. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 102f., where the subject is 
not, however, treated with the breadth to be expected now, after two 
generations of progress beyond the methods employed in that remarkable 
work, 

16 Cf. note 5, above. 

10 
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red to Marduk in his quality of grinding the clouds. It appears 
then that no Babylonian philosophical theory of creative evolution 
can be deduced from the use of the term mwmmu. 

Langdon goes on to establish a Babylonian principle of cos- 
mic reason (p. 444) from the expressions markasu and tarkullu, 
which mean, according to him, ‘band, rope, guide, leader,’ and 
finally ‘form, pattern.’ Incidentally, he takes occassion to ridi- 
cule Jensen’s translation of the words as ‘mooring-post.’” It 
may very easily be shown that Jensen was right in this rendering; 
both in Egypt and in Babylonia the mooring-post was a most 
popular metaphor, used to indicate stability and permanence. 
On account of the similar geographical environment of the two 
countries, navigation developed in a similar way, and its termi- 
nology received essentially the same tropical treatment. In both 
countries death was the final mooring on the bank of the river 
of life (Eg. mny, Bab. emédu). Markasu, like its synonym 
mahrasu, is a nomen loci, from rakdsu, ‘fasten,’ meaning thus 
‘the place of fastening (ships);’ Sum. (gi3) dim-ma, literally 
‘fastener of the ship,’ is translated by markas elippi and dimmu 
Sa elippi, and dimmu is also employed for ‘fuller’s bat, obelisk.’ 
Tarkullu, from Sum. dur-gul, synonym of dim-gul (ideogram 
GIS-MA-MUK, wooden ship-fastener) = dim-gal, lit. ‘great 
fastener,’ has the same meaning, as is certain from the Flood 
Poem, where (line 97) the storm-god tears out the tarkullé in 
order that the hurricane may destroy the ships that are moored 
to them. Anyone who has read a description of a typhoon on 
a Chinese river will sympathize with the unlucky fisherman whose 
boat is swept from its moorings, Temples and palaces are called 
the markas mati, or the tarkul mati, because they tower above 
the plain, and seem to be in its center, drawing all men to them 
and ensuring the security of the state by their own stability. Ar. 
markaz, center, metropolis, is ultimately derived from markasu. 
The Babylonian expression is closely related psychologically to 
the conception of a temple or city as the navel of the world, or 
the hub of the universe. The transference of the epithet tarkullu 
from temple to god (Langdon suggests the reverse) is perfectly 
natural; in addition to Langdon’s illustrations may be mentioned 


17 Cf. Jensen, Mythen und Epen, p. 495. 
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II R 57 + cd, 55f., where Ninurta is called dimgul-anna and 
dimgul-kalamma, ‘mooring-post of heaven,’ and ‘mooring-post of 
the land.’ 

We have some excellent parallels in Egyptian and Greek. In 
the Eloquent Paasant, B. 1, 90—91," a noble is called hyper- 
bolically ‘rudder (hmw) of heaven, brace (s’w) of earth.’ Cf. also 
the illustrations given by Devaud, Sphinx, 13, 97 f.: ‘pillar (wh’) 
of heaven, brace of earth;’ ‘mooring-post (nmr) of heaven, brace 
of earth.’”® Similarly, in the Iliad, 16, 449, Sarpedon is called 
the €pua roAnws, ‘pillar of the city;’ the gpua was a post placed 
under a ship to hold it upright after being drawn on shore. All 
these expressions are metaphors referring to the stabilizing of 
something essentially unstable, and do not allude to a creative 
reason binding the universe together, as Langdon thinks. It is 
difficult to see why anyone should prefer an esoteric explanation 
to such a natural and simple one. 

The view of Hehn, mentioned above, is more sober, but is 
based partly on the same misunderstanding of mummu as ‘divine 
reason.’ Hehn does not allude to the ‘word of Enlil,’ but lays 
the emphasis on the sonship of Marduk and his character as 
savior of man in the famous incantation representing a colloquy 
between Marduk and his father Ea. Thus Marduk, the mummu, 
would be the prototype of the Logos of Philo and John. Hehn’s 
theory is, however, quite distinct from the views of Radau, as 
presented in his Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times, and Zimmern, 
who in his brochures Zum Streit wm die Christusmythe and 
Zum babylonischen Neujahrsfest, Zweiter Beitrag” develops 
very similar ideas, adopted by Frazer and others. The same 
underlying similarities may be found in the cult and mythology 


18 Cf. Vogelsang, Kommentar zu den Klagen des Bauern, p. 85. 

19 For additional illustrations of a similar character see now Grapow, 
Vergleiche und andere bildliche Ausdriicke im Agyptischen (Der alte Orient, 
Vol. 21, Part 1—2) p. 12 (metaphors applied to gods). 

20 Zimmern’s masterly treatment of the philology should not blind one 
to the fact that he has misunderstood some vital passages in the first text 
studied, and that the latter is thus not nearly so striking a parallel to 
the Passion of Christ as he thinks. The important new parallels with the 
Attis and Osiris cycles, however, are of the greatest possible interest. 
10* 
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of any Oriental savior god, and have nothing to do with the 
philosophical doctrine of the Logos. 

Between the Hellenic Reason (Adyos = ratio, not sermo or 
verbum)™ of the Stoics and the Mesopotamian goddess of wisdom 
a gulf is fixed, a gulf as wide as that between the Hellenic joy 
in life and nature and the Oriental dualism of the Gnostics. In 
my paper, ‘The Goddess of Life and Wisdom,” I have traced 
the development of the Mesopotamian goddess of wisdom through 
her mythological and theological history until she is finally ab- 
sorbed with Philo into the Godhead, becoming by the Most High 
mother of the Logos. Without accepting Rendel Harris’s view 
of the sequence of Sophia and Logos stages in early Christianity, 
we may note that the two hypostases, similar as they may appear 
superficially, are yet at bottom as far apart as the antipodes. 
The Logos represents the belief in the reign of the human mind, 
and its triumph over environment, while the Sophia reflects the 
belief in a mysterious wisdom, handed down from gray antiquity, 
when the gods revealed it to man. The Sophia doctrine is the 
sign of stagnation, the Logos of progress. Hence the effort to 
find an Oriental source for the Stoic doctrine of the Logos is 
bound from the outset to prove a failure. 

The Babylonians undoubtedly did possess an incipient meta- 
physics based upon the animistic conception that the form or 
outline of a thing is a separable soul, an idea which originated 
in the beliefs concerning the shadow, and also in the practices 
of sympathetic magic, where the soul of a man might be captured 
by being enclosed in a magic circle or outline representing the 
man’s body. Once admitting that the outline of an object had 
a separate existence from the object, it would naturally have to 
be considered older, just as the outline or plan of a building or 
ship, cast by the hand of an architect, is older than the building 
itself. Hence the term gi3-zar was employed by the Sumerians 

*1 Cf. Haupt, The Beginning of the Fourth Gospel, Am. Jour. of 
Philology, Vol. 41, pp. 177 ff. 

22 See AJSL., XXXVI, 258—294, especially 285 ff. I am heartily in 
accord with Zimmern’s remarks in Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Ges. Vol. 74, p. 482, n. 3, that Gnosticism is almost purcly of 


Oriental origin, going back mainly to late Aramaean syncretism; cf. AJSL 
XXXVI, 290 f. 
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in the sense both of a specific plan or outline, and of prototype. 
Before the creation of any person or of any object, that person 
or object exists as a mystic prototype in heaven, or in the mind 
of the gods. Since these plans are thought of as being in heaven, 
they were identified later with the constellations, while the move- 
ment of events was believed to be typified in the movement of 
the heavenly bodies. This explains the origin of the great astro- 
logical system, which, with all its absurdities, was mother of our 
astronomy, and thus one of the greatest contributions of the 
Babylonian genius to civilization. The kernel of this development 
of Sumerian metaphysics is found in a passage from the remar- 
kable Sumerian poem, published recently by Ebeling,” which 
describes the creation of the world, and the giving of life to man 
through the blood of Lamga (name of Tammuz as the architect): 
‘Aruru (the creatress) a goddess worthy of lordship, 

Shall design the plans known to her alone. 

O artists and architects!™* 

Like grain which grows of itself from the earth (are her plans),” 
Changeless as the eternal stars, 

Which celebrate the festivals of the gods day and night — 
Herself she shall design the great plans.’ 


23 Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiisen Inhalts, No. 4. The 
text has been studied by Ebeling, ZDMG., LXX, 532 ff.; Langdon, Poéme 
sumérien du paradis, pp. 42 ff.; Landersdorfer, Biblische und babylonische 
Urgeschichte, pp. 66 ff. The passage translated here is taken from the 
rev., 17—25. My rendering is absolutely independent of the others, and 
T have not seen reason to change it since comparing it with them. 

24 This line is in the vocative, like the phrase giqqi8 giqqis igar igar 
‘reed-huts, brick-walls!’ in the Flood-tablet. Aruru, however, is not di- 
rectly addressed, as Ebeling supposes. 

25 Ebeling’s idea that the ‘Weise und Helden’ are to spring spontane- 
ously from the ground is impossible. The similes of grain and the stars 
refer clearly to the plans of Aruru, from which the universe springs 
spontaneously, like grain, yet which are immutable as the constellations. 
Compared with her immortal designs the plans and skill of the craftsmen 
are as nought. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Heb. ro’, evil = Arab. ‘urr 
- Zeph. 31 Jerusalem is called filthy and polluted. RV sub- 


stitutes rebellious for filthy, but AV is correct: we must not 
read a, but mor’ participle Hof‘al of the stem 
of the post-Biblical 76'%, excrement = ré“7. Kel. 17,2 we have 
bét-ha-ré“t, commode, close-stool, and in Ber. 25°; Shabb. 47* 
(BT 1, 93, 1.2; 424, 1, 29)' we find ga@raf-3dl-réi, chamber- 
vessel or bed-pan (gdraf = garraf). For the spelling of ré“i 
with 26d after the r cf. Levias, §13; Margolis, §3, 1; JBL 36, 
76, n. 3; contrast 38, 155, n. 3. Instead of 6’7, excrement, we 
had better read ré’7, G émupanjs (S$ idita) derived méré’a 
from ra @, to see (cf. ZAT 29, 283, n. 2). Buxtorf’s lexicon™ 
(1710) p. 703 states that according to some, méré’@ means in- 
quinata, foedata, monstrosa. Di derlein remarked in Grotius’ 
Annotationes (1776): Vocem Hebraeam moéré’a a ré’4, stercor 
(sic!) derivat b. Vogel (urbs foeda). Graetz stated in his 
Emendat. (1893): Moré’a, squalida, immunda, a = r&i, 
stercus; cf. Nah.36. Levy (4, 405*) had called attention to 
Rashi’s explanation of this passage, but «é-samtik ké-ré’i means 
I shall make thee a sight, i. e. a gazing-stock of wretched misery 
(Nah. 10; ZDMG 61, 285, 1. 40). Levy (3, 235%) derived also 
mur’@, gut, gizzard (Lev. 116) from the stem of ré’t = ré‘4, 
excrement. For the softening of the ‘ain see JBL 36, 257; 
cf. JHUC, No. 316, p. 23. 

Also Heb. ga’ dl, to pollute, is a doublet of ga‘al which may 
be connected with Arab. ja‘al, dung-beetle, plur. ji‘lan (cf. 
abii-ji‘ran). Arab. ja‘r, excrement; dung; ja°u, dung-heap, 


1 For the abbreviations see vol. 38 of this Journat, p. 142, n. 2, 
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are derived from the same root (JBL 37, 222). Ju‘mfs may be 
a transposition of maj‘tis, just as zimhara may be metathesis 
of maézhara (JBL 34, 55, 1.8; 37, 227). We find also the 
transposed form ‘“djalah, dirt. In the same way Heb. ga’al, to 
redeem (originally to pay an equivalent) is identical with Arab. 
jiala, to bribe, inf. 7i‘Gl, pay, wages, bribe (contrast BA 3, 70, 
1. 36), The primary meaning of maj‘ail, salary, is set, fixed, 
stated, stipulated; cf. Assyr. Simu, price; fem. %imtu, fate. In 
post-Biblical Hebrew we have the Babylonian loanword sim 
(= 3uiium; cf. AJSL 1, 180, n. 1; 32, 67, 1.4; JBL 35, 156; 
36, 98) appraisement, valuation. For Arab. j4‘ala, to begin, we 
may compare our to set on (German ansetzen). In Syriac, ag“il 
means to place for care or custody (¢éd "hrén) i. e. commit, 
intrust. 

Just as Heb. mor’d, filthy, is connected with ré’i, excrement, 
so Heb. ¢o’, soiled, is derived from ¢o’4 = ¢e’G, excrement 
(Assyr. cit). Méca’dt, latrines (2 K 1027) is a formation like 
moba (Ethiop. miba; AJSL 2, 6, n. 1) for mabé, entrance 
(Ethiop. mebyd). The stem of ¢o’t has a ¢, (cf. Syr. ci = ¢&i 
and Arab. waci’a, to be soiled; also ¢éiia’a, to leave the head 
in a soiled condition; to clean it slightly, but not thoroughly): 
it is therefore different from zaga@, to go out, which has a ¢* 
(BAL 96; JAOS 28, 115). In vulgar German, beschissen (cf. 
our dingy = dungy, French merdeuz, Ital. merdoso or merdellone, 
and the Catullian cacata charta) is used for soiled (AJP 27, 160). 
I have shown there that our cheated had originally the same 
meaning (¢f. also AJSL 22, 254, +). In Ethiopic, ¢é’a means 
to stink. 

German Dreck, excrement, filth, is used as a contemptible 
expression for something bad or worthless, and Dreckkerl (or 
Dreckseele; cf. French ame de boue) denotes a foul or low 
fellow (Span. cagado). Shakespeare uses filth (cf. Lat. lutwm) in 
the same sense, and filthy for low, mean, contemptible, just as 
we use dirty for base, low, groveling. Arab. ju‘sis, mean, con- 
temptible, is derived from ja‘s, dung, filth (for the form cf. 
Barth, § 144, y; ZDMG 61, 714, 1.13). Dungy is also the 
primary connotation of Heb. ra’, evil, which appears in Assyrian 
as raggu, with g for ‘ as in Syr. géhik for ‘thik = Arab. dahika, 
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to laugh (AJSL 22, 253, +; JAOS 32, 12, n. 18). Heb. ra‘, 
evil, means originally excrementitious, fecal, ordurous, filthy, 
dirty, nasty, foul, vile, offensive, fetid, noisome, disgusting, 
loathsome. On the other hand, our orduwre is the Ital. ordura, 
filth, which is connected with orrido, nasty = Lat. horridus. 
Luther has scheusslich for mér@@, Zeph.31. The primary 
connotations of Assyr. bé3w, bad, and tabu, good, are fetid and 
fragrant, respectively (ZA 30, 61). The he-goats, which have a 
strong and offensive odor, are the emblems of evil (Matt. 25 23,41). 
According to CD, bad seems to be of nursery origin, viz. a 
dissimilated form of ba-ba, German bébid (both vowels very short 
and the last syllable strongly accented) which is used as an 
exclamation to warn infants not to touch something nasty: when 
an infant tries to touch e. g. the excrements of a dog, the nurse 
will say, Bebbéh! Zupitza derived bad (= bad-de) from OK 
beddel, hermaphrodite, applied contemptuously (see the new 
Oxford dictionary). 

Heb. ra‘, bad, appears in Arabic in the transposed form 
‘arr. We must assume that the biconsonantal roots were trans- 
posed, and that 7 became ra‘a’, while ‘r became ‘arar. Similarly 
ra‘@‘ah, female ostrich, is a transposition of ‘ardrah, fem. of 
‘araér which denotes the cry of the male ostrich (cf. ru“ab and 
ra‘abat al-hamaémah; see also AJSL 32, 143). We have the 
same root ‘7, to cry, in id‘ira, to bleat, and né‘ara, to low, 
bellow. Heb. na‘r means originally cry-baby, bawler; cf. na‘r 
boké, Ex. 26; French enfant criard (GB" xviii, ad p. 510°), 
I do not believe that Assyr. n@rw, singer, is a Sumerian loan- 
word (ZA 31,119). Cf.my remarks on Heb. 37, song, in JHUC, 
No. 316, p. 23. Just as Assyr. 3éru, song, is connected with 
Sdru, wind, so Arab. saj , rimed prose, is derived from séja‘a, 
to coo, i.e. to utter a low, plaintive, murmuring sound, The 
American turtle-dove is called mourning-dove; cf. Nah. 46; 
ZDMG 61, 296, 1. 6, and 1. 64 of the cuneiform psalm addressed 
to Istar, which is translated in the appendix to Delitzsch’s 
third lecture on Babel and Bible (Stuttgart, 1905) p. 68; 
Zimmern, Babyl. Hymnen und Gebete (Leipzig, 1905) p. 21. 

Arab. “arra is used of the fecal evacuations of a bird, but it 
means also to harm (drrahu = s@ahu). ‘Arrara signifies to 
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manure, and a drra: to be filthy. The twelfth form, i réuré 
(amran qabihan) corresponds to Heb. heré', to do evil, commit 
moral wrong. Ta drra mina-l-ldili must be connected with 
Heb. ne‘ dr mi3-3énaté (GB 573°). “Urrah means dung, filth, 
vice, and ma‘ drrah: crime, sin, harm. A'‘drrw signifies more 
evil, worse, and ‘ira is a bad woman. ‘Arr is synonymous 
with Sarr, evil (JBL 36, 141): we find lagitu minhu Sarran ua- 
‘arran, I experienced from him evil and mischief; dnta sarru 
minhu ua-'a drru, thou art worse than he and more evil. Syr. 
‘ara, to wash out the mouth, to clean the teeth, is privative 
(to unsoil; cf. Lat. latrinas stercorare; German misten, to clean 
the stable; see Est. 35, below; Mic. 105, n.*). A causative 
(ZDMG 64, 706, 1.36; JBL 35, 320) derived from ‘ar is sé‘ara, 
to infect (with itch, Arab. ‘arr, ‘writr). The original meaning of 
Arab. ‘arra, to be itchy, mangy, scabby, is to be filthy, loathsome. 
On the other hand, our shabby, mean, base, scurvy, meant originally 
scabby, mangy, and the primary connotation of scurvy, vile, mean, 
worthless, offensive, malicious, is scorbutic (for scurvy in AV 
see DB 3, 329°). Shab is merely an assibilated form of scab, 
’ and scab, which was formerly used as a term of contempt for a 
mean, shabby fellow, and which denotes now especially a workman 
who takes the place of a striker, meant originally affected with 
scabies. 

Vollers’ combination of Heb. ra with Arab. ra‘d@’, vicious 
young men, dregs of the people, rabble (syn. xasé ah; cf. Lat. 
faex populi, sentina urbis, caenum plebejum) was more correct 
than the view of Gesenius, Fiirst and Kénig, that Heb. ra‘ a’, 
to be evil, is identical with ra‘ @ , to break, which is .\2 Aramaic 
form of Heb. ragéc. First even believed that ra’, evil, might 
be connected with Arab. dé da‘a, to shake, scatter, squander. 
For ra’, evil, prop. mangy, we may compare the French phrase 
étre méchant comme la gale, and for ré‘7, excrement, from a 
stem ra‘ai=ra'a’ cf. Arab. java, idjri = Assyr. gardru, to 
run (JBL 32, 141, n. 14) and Syr. marri, to make bitter, as 
Pael of mar (= marar) to be bitter (see AJSL 32, 75 and 
JBL 38, 163. 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 
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Heb. mardat, chastisement and chastity 


In 1 S 2030 (J*) Saul calls his son Jonathan bén-na' udt 
ham-mardit. This does not mean Thou son of the perverse, 
rebellious woman (AV) but thow son of an unchaste woman 
which is equivalent to the Shakespearean whoreson; cf. Lagarde, 
Mitteil. 1, 236; Driver, Budde, Schligl, and Kautzsch’s 
AT® ad loc. I have explained the two preceding verses in 
OLZ 12, 66; OC 33, 90. The literal translation of this phrase 
is son of a woman who has been led astray with regard to dis- 
cipline or moral training, chastity; cf. GK § 128, x; for the 
article prefixed to mardat see § 126, e. Heb. na‘ ua corresponds 
to Arab. ingdud, to be led astray; Arab. gaii (= gau2) denotes 
error, sin (Heb. ‘auén = gawidn) and Arab. udladu ganatin 
signifies bastard. $ has bar hassirdt marditd, son of a woman 
lacking discipline (or chastity). Syr. ¢élitd dé-la rédita@ is an 
ill-bred (badly brought up) girl. 

Syr. mardita (Néldeke, Syr. § 138, B) means discipline 
and chastisement, and both chastisement and chastity are derived 
from Lat. castigare which means not only to chastise, but also 
to restrain, The original meaning of castus, chaste, is restrained; 
cf. appodiciwy, Heb. gant’ = Arab. dart’ (GB* 688°) 
and our continent = chaste. The verbs to chaste and to chastise 
were formerly used for to reduce to submission. To discipline 
may mean also to keep in subjection, regulate, govern, which is 
the usual meaning of radé@ in Hebrew; but the primary connota- 
tion of this stem is to beat. This may mean to strike, to strike 
with the foot in moving, to tread upon, to overcome, vanquish, 
conquer (cf. JSOR 1, 8, below). We speak of a beaten path 
or the beat of a policeman, just as Arab. tariq, path, is derived 
from téraga, to beat, and Assyr. kibsu, path, from kabasu, to 
tread (JHUC, No. 306, p. 4). Syr. mardita therefore denotes 
course, journey. 

Assyr. radi means to go, march, run, flow. Assyr. radii, to 
drive, to lead, to reign, signifies originally to cause to go (cf. 
Syr. drdi and Heb. holik, 2 K 519) and the primary meaning 
of Assyr. radi, to pursue (cf. raddédu and Ethiop. réda) is to go 
after, whereas Heb. raddf is a transposition of paradu (JBL 
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35, 158). Assyr. vedi, to unite sexually, means to tread = to 
copulate; cf. our the cock treads the hen and Syr. dériikta, con- 
cubine, from darak, to tread (Néldeke, Syr. Gr? § 113). Syr. 
dérak ‘al-dt(tét)a, to force a woman, does not correspond to 
Heb. “inna i334, but to Arab. dajala=jama‘a, which is identical 
with dékala = udti’'a; the =g=k is not due to the 1 (AJP 
17, 489, n. 1; JBL 36, 141, n. 3) but to the d; cf. Assyr. durgu, 
path = durku (Heb. dirk). Heb. daraék gat means originally 
to subdue the bow (see below, p. 161). The e in Assyr. red 
suggests a final’; red@& may therefore correspond to Arab. 
vada a= jamaa. As a rule, Arab. means to check, 
restrain; cf. above, the remark on Lat. castigare, to restrain. 

G vie xopaciwy av’rouodovvtwv, which may mean O son of 
runaway slavegirls (so Stade, GVI 1, 240) has been defended 
by Klostermann. € has udlda ’audléd rékisat, son of impure 
girls. If the original text had been ben na‘ rét mérédét (AJSL 
26, 22, n. 40) it would not have been corrupted to bén-na' udt 
ham-mardiit; cf. the remarks on tov yevéoOa ipas for 
bé-tiirm réddt hég ‘ alékém, before Fate descend upon you, J BL 38, 
154. © may have combined M mardit with Syr. mérid, fugitive, 
and mdaréda which means not only rebellious, but also deserter. 
Avrépondos denotes transfuge, deserter, traitor. But the rendering 
of JV, thou son of perverse rebellion, which was given in the 
margin of AV as the literal meaning of the Hebrew phrase, is 
untenable, although we have in Syriac not only mardita, dis- 
cipline, chastisement, from réd@ to tread, go, run, flow, instruct, 
chastise, but also mardita, rebellion, impudence, from mérdd. 
While we have in Hebrew the abstract malkit, the corresponding 
Syriac form is malkata with k, not k (Néldeke, Syr. Gr.’ § 138). 

The stem marad may be derived from a noun with prefixed m 
(JBL 34, 55; 37, 227) and the original meaning may be to kick 
(cf. AV, 1S 229). Heb. méri, obstinacy, on the other hand, 
means originally stowtness (cf. Assyr. mart, stout, fat) or stowt- 
heartedness. The verb to stowt was formerly used in the sense 
of to defy, resist. Also the primary meaning of Arab. mdrw a, 
to be manly, is to be stout, i. e. strong, sturdy, valiant, brave. 

9 filie mulieris virum ultro rapientis means filie mulieris 
virosae. Horace (Sat. 1,3, 109) says: venerem incertam rapientes 
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modo ferarum; Tacitus uses the phrase illicitas voluptates rapere. 
This verb means also to chase, pursue, run after. Ultro = sponte, 
unsolicited. 

The objection has been raised (Léhr, Nowack) that mardat 
is Syriac rather than Hebrew, and that it is unparalleled in OT, 
but we must restore mardit in Is. 146 where we should read: 
rodé ba-af gotim mardit béli-hasék instead of M ridé ba-af 
gotim murdaf béli-hasadk. On the other hand, Ewald wanted 
to read mirdéf instead of mardit in 1 S 2030. The line in 
Is. 146 does not mean which trampled the nations in anger, 
unchecked was his trampling (rods do not trample nations) but 
which angrily chastised nations in relentless chastisement. 
Déderlein’s reading mirdat, which has been adopted by the 
modern commentators, is not good. The first line of v. 6 is an 
explanatory gloss to the second line, just as the first line of 
Ts. 5110 is a gloss to the last line of the preceding verse (AJSL 
23, 258, n. 13). Similarly Job 2613 (With His breath He 
spread out the welkin, His hand slew the circler) is explained 
by the preceding verse (With His strength He quelled the sea, 
with His skill He smote the dragon). For the circler cf. AJP 29, 


307, and for sifrar: Assyr. 3uparruru (HW 684; cf. Sugallulu, 
JBL 35, 322). The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 


13(6) oO ys 12@ 
Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


Pelican and Bittern 


In the Maccabean poem (c. 145 B. c.) predicting the fall of 
Nineveh, 7. e. Antioch (Nah. 10; ZDMG 61, 285, 1. 18) we find 
(Zeph. 2 14) the gloss: Both pelican and bittern (EB" 13, 387) 
will lodge on her capitals, Heb. gam-qat gam-qippod bé-kafto- 
veha ialinu. I have explained the preceding line in JHUC, 
No. 316, p. 23. The Hebrew name for the pelican should be 
pronounced gat, not ga’dt; cf. Cant. 56, 11; AJSL 23, 233; 
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Mic. 69, ii; JBL 35, 155. 283; 38, 151, n. 13; also Kings 
(SBOT) 119, 24; 167, 36; 274, 19; VG 49, B; 216, ». The 
construct state gé’dt is just as incorrect as the construct 
states daiidn and Sulhdn (cf. Est. 9, 1. 1) or the plural térafim 
instead of tarafim (OC 33, 35). In MSS of € we find g@téa, 
pelican, without aleph between g and ¢t. The derivation of this 
noun from g@’a, iaqi’u, to vomit, is almost as bad as Gunkel’s 
combination of gauuém in Ps. 195 with the same stem (see 
JBL 38,181). Heb. gat, pelican, is connected with Arab. git, 
plur. aqudt, provisions, stores. From the same stem we have in 
Assyrian: bit-qati, storehouse (HW 599°). We find gatu, plur. 
qatati, stores, in 1. 76 of the Flood tablet where we must read: 
ina piré pissati gati addi, in jars (Est. 31; AkF 33; MLN 33, 
433) I put store-ointments, 7. e. stores of ointment; cf. my trans- 
lation in TAOC 72. Assyr. pasdsu to anoint, is a doublet of 
masasu, to touch, stroke, rub, smear, anoint = Arab, mdssa, 
to touch = Heb. ma3zé3, to try by touch, feel, grope: maga 
became baSa¥, and then, with partial assimilation, pasa, just as 
Assyr. balatu to live (prop. to survive) corresponds to the 
Hebrew stems palat and malat (cf. Levy 4, 150°; AJSL 22, 
253, 1.6; Est. 69, 9; contrast AJSL 34, 252). Heb. masah, to 
anoint (Assyr. ma3@’u) is derived from the same root (cf. KAT* 
590, 3; 602, 4; SGl 114, below) as are also Arab. mésé, 
idmsi = mdsaha, and tamdssaka, to take hold of, as well as 
massada, to massage. Medical rubbing may be combined 
with anointing or lubricating (Hst. 22, 1.5) but we need not 
suppose that French masser is an Arabic loanword (EB™ 17, 
863*): we have in Greek: uaooew, to knead. Just as our touch 
means not only to paint (cf. to retouch and German tuschen) 
but also to lay hands on for the purpose of harming, so Assyr. 
masa’u has these two meanings. We use touch now also for 
theft, pocket-picking, &c. Arab. mussa signifies he was possessed, 
just as our towched may mean crazy. An allied stem is Arab. 
mitta (a&-Sariba). For the t see Est, 34, 9; JBL 35, 321, below. 
The stem masdlu, to shine (JBL 36, 140; for Heb. mésél cf. 
Arab. béhara = faga agranahu) may be derived from the same 
root; cf. Ps. 10415 and Assyr. madsu, shining, originally rubbed; 
also JBL 36, 88. 
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The pelican is called gat, storer, because it stores food for 
itself and its young in its enormous pouch which holds several 
gallons. Pelicans are abundant in the swamps of the Jordan 
valley and the Orontes; also the bittern is a swamp-bird. If 
pelicans and bitterns are found in Antioch, it shows that the 
former glory of the city is buried in a swamp: the columns of 
the palaces are submerged, so that only the capitals are visible. 
Antioch was built on an island of the Orontes, and the stadium 
of Antioch is now a swamp, so that pelicans and bitterns may 
sit on the head of one of the mete (Bedeker, Paléistina und 
Syrien’, 1910, p. 360). For the ancient names of Antioch and 
the Orontes see JBL 38, 157. Strabo (741) says that Alexander 
the Great found the tombs of the Babylonian kings in swamps 
(cf. Sprenger, Babylonien, Heidelberg 1886, p. 27). The 
breeding-places of pelicans are in the remotest parts of the 
swamps. For the pelican of the wilderness (Ps. 1027) see 
Delitzsch ad loc. and DB 3, 738°. Wellhausen’s rendering 
screech-owl is incorrect. € has in Ps. 1027 kama ddga-marab 
za-gadém; cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Studien (1874) p. 93; SG1 83. 
For the Assyrian name of the pelican, atén-ndri, river-ass, cf. 
the names of the bittern (which is a corruption of butor, Lat. 
butio) in French (tawreau détang or beuf de marais, bog-bull) 
or German (Wasserochs, Mooskuh; German Moos = English 
moss, swamp; cf. the Dachauer Moos near Munich). 

The name of the bittern, gippéd stands for goppéd (cf. Syr. 
goppéda, Arab. qiinfud, hedgehog). We find the same vocalic 
dissimilation in nimds = vopos (JAOS 34, 416; cf. WdG 1, 
120, B). Heb. gippéd is a transposition of giddéf; cf. Qidrén = 
riqdén (JBL 38, 46). Arab. gidafa (or défaga) means to pour 
out. The peculiar booming noise during the breeding season is 
produced by the male bittern drawing in much water and 
forcibly ejecting it (MK* 17, 56* below): so the primary meaning 
of gippéd = dippig may be outpourer (contrast Steiner ad 
Zeph. 214; RB 1174”). The sound of the booming. of the 
American bittern is said to be like the pouring of water out of 
some gigantic bottle or the gurgling suck of an old-fashioned 
pump. Arab. ginfud (Ethiop. guénféz) porcupine, hedgehog, is 
an entirely different word. Hitzig, Die prophetischen Biicher 
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(1854) rendered Is, 3411; Zeph. 214 Pelikan und Rohrdommel; 
ef. Guthe in Kautzch’s AT® ad Is. 1423. Duhm (1910) has 
in Zeph. 214 Rohrdommel und Pelikan, but in Is. 3411 (1914) 
Pelikan und Igel as in the first (1892) and second (1902) editions 
of his commentary. The translation given in AV, pelican and 
bittern, is correct; RV porcupine for bittern is a mistake. 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


straw, and gist, bow 


Heb. gas, straw, and gast, bow, are derived from the same 
root (JBL 34, 184; 35, 323; 36, 222) which means originally to 
be dry, then to be hard (Heb. gaxé; cf. Arab. gasuba) and to be 
old (Syr. qa33i3@). We find these three meanings combined in 
Arab. igsa anna = istadda, ‘asa, kébira. Shakespeare (Comedy 
of Errors, 2,2, 1.64) speaks of a dry basting, i. e. a hard beating. 
In certain parts of England they say to harden clothes for to 
dry them by airing. Arab. ‘és@ means to become dry, and the 
intransitive verb ‘dsiia signifies to become old (prop. withered). 

Heb. denotes dry grain-stalks; cf. ga Job 13 25; 
in Nah. 113, on the other hand, we must read ba-’é instead of 
iabés (see Nah. 22). The grain-stalks were cut about a foot 
below the ear (DB 1, 50*; EB 81; ZDMG 64, 710, 1. 13). Arab. 
gass, stubble, is an Aramaic loanword. In Assyrian we have 
giggisu, hut (ef. French chawme, chaumine, chaumiére) = gqisqisu; 
ef. the post-Biblical ga3ga3sim, stubble, litter, shake-down, and 
gis86xt, grain-stalk, straw (J AOS 32,6; contrast AJSL 34, 242,84), 

Qakt, bow, denotes something bendable (contrast Delitzsch, 
Jes. 90). Similarly the synonym of Assyr. gaitu, bow, mitpanu, 
(not pitpanu, SG1 178) must be combined with Arab. fanaba, 
to be bent. Also Heb. daradk qi3t means to subdue the bow, 
force it to bend (AJSL 34, 220, n. 1). Heb. gat rémiza, on the 
other hand, is a slack bow (JBL 34, 66) which follows the string, 
i. e. curves slightly when unstrung. An unstrung bow should 
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be quite or nearly straight. I have discussed Assyr. mitpdnu, 
bow, in a special paper (BA 10, 2). 

Just as Ethiop. wassiga means both to draw a bow (Heb. 
maxak bé-giist, 1 K 22 34) and to notch an arrow (Arab. afaqa) 
i. e. to fit the arrow to the string by the notch, so Heb. hidrik 
has the meaning to notch: in Ps. 455 we must read hadrék 
higgéka has-Séniinim, notch thy sharp arrows (AJSL 19, 136; 
Eccl. 37). Ethiop. uasséga appears in Assyrian as nasdqu, just we 
have in Assyrian incabati, ear-rings, for Ethiop. augabat (BAL 94; 
cf. JBL 37, 238, 1.11). Mitpana la tandsug (KB 6, 256, 1. 18) 
means do not draw the bow. This nasdqu is a transposed doublet 
of sandqu (AJSL 33, 45; contrast 34, 221) = Arab. daijaqa. 
For the infixed n cf. AJSL 21, 149, n. 82; 34, 223, n. 2; Nah. 
25, 31; JBL 35, 156; 36, 257; JSOR 1, 92; also Arab. rdnaga 
(which must be combined with Assyr. gardinu, wine) = raga 
(JHUC, No. 287, p. 32). 

Qa, to bend, means originally to wnharden. Arab. gdssa, to 
desire, is to be bent on something, while gdsara, to force, is to 
bend a person to one’s will. Arab. gdsava has no connection 
with Heb. ga3ar which must be combined with Assyr. gacdru 
and Ethiop. quagdra. Syr. gétar shows that the § in Heb. gaSar 
is a §, = Arab. t; cf. Aram. cucumbers = Heb. 
the ¢ instead of tis due to partial assimilation (SFG 73, below). 
Also the ¢ in Ethiop. guagéra must be explained in this way. 
The original Assyrian form may have been, not gasdru, but 
qasaru (cf. Assyr. kabdsu = Heb. kaba and ZA 30, 62, 1. 1). 
Assyr. keSéru, to restore, is not identical with Heb. gaxar, but 
corresponds to the post-Biblical kasér, fit, sound, kosher; see 
JBL 35, 86, n. 6; Kings (SBOT) 262, **. Heb. gagér, to 
harvest, means originally to cut; cf. Arab. garada = qdta‘a 
(also gardaba and gérdama). 

Merx derived git, bow, from iaga%, but gait is a bicon- 
sonantal noun like Assyr. amtu, handmaid; sattu = santu, year; 
Saptu, lip (SSOR 1, 92), In Arabic we find géus for bow. In 
Hebrew we have this stem gi in the denominative hitgdsasi, 
bow yourselves, Zeph. 21 (cf. JBL 38, 156) and in the name of 
the river Kishon, Heb. gin = gii3én, bowed, bent, curved, 
tortuous, sinuous (cf. Arab. atnaba-’n-nahru and JAOS 34, 416). 
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Gesenius explained Qii6n as tortuwosus. The idea that Arab. 
qaus, Heb. gast, Syr. gi3ta, Ethiop. gast are all Babylonian 
loanwords (AkF 11) seems to me impossible. 

The primary connotation of Heb. hig3ib, to listen (cf. Arab. 
tagissa and tagdsgqasa) is to harden, stiffen, erect (cf. Arab. 
qasaha) the ears (so, correctly, Kénig in his Wéorterbuch, 
following Gesenius’ Thesaurus). Heb. go3{, truth, means 
originally erectness. For go%t in Ps. 606 see my restoration of 
this Maccabean poem in FV 280. In Arabic, gdésifa is used of 
a withered neck or the hard and dry bones of a horse, and 
qasata has the privative meaning to be wnjust (cf. JBL 36, 141, 
1.17). Qéasama, to divide, from which gismah, fate, is derived, 
is to adjust = to proportion, apportion, allot. Assyr. giitu, gift, 
means prop. portion. The name of Saul’s father, Qi, may mean 
gift (contrast EB 2682). Dr. Albright (AJSL 34, 233) com- 
bines Assyr. gi8tu, gift, with Arab. gis, measure. The primary 
connotation of gis is extent; cf. Arab. madd, extent, stretch, and 
mudd, a measure for cereals, &c. Qdaiasa means also to repay, 
recompense. 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


Assyr. birku, knee, and karébu, to bless 


Assyr. birku, knee, is a transposition of rikbu (cf. Aram. 
arkabta and Arab. riikbah). The original meaning of this stem, 
which is derived from the root (J BL 37, 222) rak, is to be supple. 
The knee is called birku = rikbu, because it is supple, 2. e. easily 
bent. Arab. rikbah denotes not only knee, but also elbow, i. e. 
the bend of the arm. For hé-'arkaba 3i-bag-giéfn, Kil. 71 
(BT 1, 264, 30) see JBL 35, 281, below. We have the root 
rak also in Syr. rékin, to bend, incline, decline; riknd, inflection, 
modulation; rékinat birka, genuflection; Arab. réka‘a to bow 
in prayer; see my paper on Selah, reverential prostration 
(ET 22, 375*) and the cut on p. Ixxxvii of Bedeker’s Egypt’ 
(1914). Arab. kara‘a = Heb. kara‘ (JAOS 22, 73; JBL 37, 231) 
is a transposed doublet (cf. JBL 38, 47) of raka‘a. Assyr. 
rakabu, to ride, means originally to supple a horse, make him 

ll 
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bend his neck to the left or right. The German term is ein 
Pferd biegen; see Theo. Heinze, Pferd und Reiter® (Leipsic, 
1882) p. 430. Heb. rakak, to be supple, soft, pliant, means also 
to lack manliness or courage; cf. Arab. irtéhaka, to be weak, 
not firm. The original meaning of Arab. wirk (= udrik) thigh, 
haunch, is softness. Arab. baraka, to kneel, is a denominative 
verb; but Assyr. raka@bu, to ride, is not denominative, although 
the knees play an important part in riding: especially in gallop- 
ing it is necessary to grip the horse with the knees, and in 
cavalry charges the men ride knee to knee. 

Assyr. karabu, to bless, is a transposition of bardku. This 
stem is derived from the root bar which we have in Heb. bér, 
well (cf. above, p. 159, 1. 1) and bér, cistern. The primary con- 
notation of Heb. béraka, blessing, and bérekd, pool, is fulness; 
ef. Arab. bérakati-’s-sahabu, the clouds are full, 7. e. rain in- 
cessantly; also ibtdrakati-’s-sahabatu or as-sama’u; Arab. gamrah, 
large body of water (JHUC, No. 306, p. 22) = Assyr. ammaru, 
fulness; Heb. miilét, pool (Cant. 63) and Syr. millé’@, overflow, 
pool, flood; Arab. mal’u-’l-béhri, flood of the sea, high tide. 
The name of the Mamilla Pool NW of the Jaffa Gate (see the 
map facing DB 2, 600) may be the corruption of an ancient 
Hebrew word mamle’ad, fulness, pool. Fulness may mean 
affluence, plenty, abundance, copious supply, prosperity. Heb. 
berék = Assyr. karabu, to bless, means originally to bestow 
prosperity. The original meaning of Assyr. nuaxSu, abundance, 
blessing, is downpour, effusion, profusion (JAOS 17, 163; 
JBL 34, 61). We use well-spring for fountainhead of supply. 
Arab, bahr, sea, is derived from the same root (AJSL 23, 245) 
as is also bahara, to shine (Ethiop. bdrha). The original 
meaning of this stem is to shine like the luster of a sheet of 
water reflecting the light of the sun (Cant. 39). Arab. tabahhara 
l’ind’u means the vessel was full. Heb. bartir, pure (cf. JBL 
29, 105, n. 78) means originally limpid like water (cf. our a dia- 
mond of the first water) while the primary connotation of Arab. 
bard, cold, is cold like water; cf. Galen’s xpyvaiov Wecpa 
(AJSL 23, 242). Also Arab. sdbrah, cold morning, and sabr, 
sounding, are derived from the root bar (AJSL 23, 248). In 
cabrah, severe cold, the initial ¢ is due to the r (JBL 37, 228). 
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Tacabbara, to be patient, means properly to be cool; Shakespeare 
says: Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper sprinkle cool 
patience. Arab. tacébbara, to wreak vengeance, corresponds to 
the German seine Rache (or sein Miitchen) kiihlen (cf. Arab. 
la tubdérrid “dnhu). For the modern Arab. cébar, to wait, we 
may compare our to cool the heels. Arab. basr, cold water, and 
tabissara = bdrada represent transpositions of sébara. Arab. 
bara, to search out, signifies properly to sound (AJSL 23, 244, 
below) and béra, to perish, is originally to fall into a pit; cf. Heb. 
Sihhét, to destroy, which is derived from Saht (stem sah) pit 
(AJSL 23, 248; JBL 35, 157, n. 2). In Assyrian, baru, to pit, 
is the common expression for to catch, to hunt; see my paper on 
the Sumerian origin of our tun and barrel (MLN 33, 434). 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


The Name Rebecca 


The etymology of the name Ribka (from *Ribkat or *Rabkat, 
ef. JBL, XX XVII, 117, n. 3) has long been regarded as obscure, 
as a combination with the phonetically identical Ar. ribkah or 
rabkah, halter with a running knot, noose, snare, is hard to 
justify; a girl would hardly be called by such an ominous name 
as snare, even if she were a courtesan. Accordingly Bauer 
(ZDMG, LXVII, 344) has suggested that Ribkd be regarded 
as as transposition of bekdra, heifer, cow, which is in the highest 
degree improbable, despite the mythological possibilities which 
are immediately recalled (cf. JBL, XX XVII, 117). However, 
it may be that Bauer is on the right track; his ideas are always 
interesting and useful, even when wrong. 

I would suggest that Ribka be combined with Assyr. rikibtu, 
clod, earth, soil, from vabaku, cultivate, a transposed doublet 
of k(k)arabu, cultivate, plow, whence Aram. 33, Ar. UyS; plow, 
from which is derived kurbénu, kirbanu, lump of earth, and 
kiratbu, field, kirbitu, originally connected with Ar. garib, cul- 
tivated field, for *kartb, by partial assimilation. For these words, 
which are not in the older glossaries, cf. Walther, ZDMG, LXIX, 
429, and Zimmern, ZA, XXXI, 121; Walther is probably 

: 11* 
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correct in combining rikibtu (not rikibtu, as he gives) with Heb. 
régeb, clod, soil, for *rakb, but ’egrdf = Ar. jurf is not related, 
though furnishing an interesting parallel development. On the 
other hand Heb. rakab, Aram. rikb@, mold, decay, seems to 
refer primarily to humus, and thus to be identical with rikzbtu. 
Since the latter is presumably derived from rabaku, it stands for 
*ribiktu = Ribka, which then means properly soil, earth. 

Our philological exegesis, if correct, indicates that Rebecca 
is properly the name of the earth-goddess, like Ethiopic Bahér 
and Méder, personifications of Mother Earth who figure on the 
heathen Ethiopic inscriptions. The Egyptian earth-god Gbb 
(= Ar. gabib, clod, soil, earth, Ember) was father of Osiris, 
the Hellenic (or Phrygian) Semele (= Slav. zemlya, earth, land) 
was mother of Dionysos, and Rebecca may have been the mother 
of the old Hebrew god of fertility, Jacob, the celestial bull who 
brought the fertilizing thunder-storm. I venture to say that 
this is as far as we can go with our motive in the saga of Jacob, 
which is of very complex origin, and, in the main, not mytho- 
logical in character. 


Jerusalem W. F. Albright 


The Assumed Hebrew Stem sit, be silent 


Deut. 27 9, Moses opens an address to Israel with the words 
pow N30. The pdsek after hasket is itself a suspicious cir- 
cumstance, as it often indicates a corruption in the text, and the 
fact that N30 is a drat Neyouevov should make one hesitate 
before accepting the word. However, its existence seems to be 
attested by Ar. sdkata, be silent, die, properly subside, and 
recently Assyriologists have discovered a stem sakdtu, be silent 
(cf. now Zimmern, J3tar wnd Saltu, p. 34). Are these combi- 
nations justified? I think not. 

Ar. sdkata is identical with Syr. Mae, sink, subside, give way, 
as is shown especially by the derivative swktd or Saktd, sediment 
= Ar. ’askat (a collective from *sakt, or the like), so has a B,, 
which appears in Hebrew as &. A parallel stem, perhaps ulti- 
mately the same (cf. AJSL, XXXIV, 142) is OPW, be still, 
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quiet = Ar. sékata, subside, fall. The unassimilated ¢ is pre- 
served by Heb. ph, be still, quiet, and Ar. sakita, be miserable. 

There can be no doubt that iskut, isikut means be silent in 
Assyrian (sakdtu is contrasted with kalu, ikiil, shout) but the 
correct spelling is 3akétu — Aram. 3¥. In Assyrian 3 before 
k or k frequently becomes s, so we have Sakaépu and sakapu, 
Sakanu and sakdnu, askubitu, hump, and askubitu, sikkatu > 
sikkatu (cf. Haupt, ZDMG, LXIV, 711), etc. 

In view, therefore, of the complete lack of support for the 
reading MOM, I would suggest the emendation DIDNT, be 
gathered together = ON. Be gathered together and hear is 
a much more dignified preamble to a speech than Be quiet and 


hear. For the hitpa‘el cf. Aram. W330i, gather together, 
Dan. 3 3, 27. 


Jerusalem W. F. Albright 


The Hebrew Stems dik, gré, 


Heb. p51, kindle, light fire, is Ar. délika, be sharp, bright, 
shine (lamp, &c.), délaka, sharpen, light. The parallel stem lk, 
be bright, appears in Aram. po, shine, sparkle = Assyr. zalaku, 
and Ar. tazallaka, be brilliant, Heb. p97 is then an Aramaism, 
borrowed from Aram. por, burn, blaze, pox, kindle. Such 
Aramaisms are not necessarily proof of post-exilic date, as 
Aramaic began to encroach on Hebrew even before the establish- 
ment of the monarchy. Such an Aramaism as 173 = os along- 
side of "W3 is certainly very early. 

Heb. 3, drive, so far without an etymology, is a trans- 
position of gr = Ar. sdgara, stir up (fire), spout (water), Aram. 
Segdr, heat, send, throw (= Heb. 3%), the basic meaning being 
stir. Ar. zdgara, drive away, repulse, which might be partial 
assimilation for our stem, seems to be identical with Aram. 
zegar, restrain, compel, partial assimilation for segar = Heb. 
"30, confine, close. 

Heb. MW, forget, also without an etymology, seems to be a 
transposition of WM, be dark; cf. also Ar. kahaca for *kihasa, 
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efface, obliterate, and for the development Ar. gahaba, be dark, 
forget, while gathab is darkness, night. Just as forget is synon- 
ymous with be dark, dull, so remember is be sharp, bright, 
clear, meanings all found in Ar, dakara = Heb. 3, remember. 
For the transposition cf. the series khl-hkl-hlk-klh, be dark 
(Haupt, OLZ, XVI, 492), and Ar. hnz-hzn-znh, stink, as well 
as AJSL, XXXIV, 84. Among unrecognized transposed 
doublets in Hebrew is 1M = on (AJSL, XXXIV, 239); cf. 
also DAN = ond (AJSL, XXXIV, 231). 


Jerusalem W. F. Albright 


On the Textual Crux in Isa. 48 8. 


The word WwYNNi7 has been interpreted in a great variety 
of ways, going back to the thirteenth century, when David Kimhi 
derived it from WS and his father Joseph from WX. Neither 
derivation is probable, nor does either accord with the context. 
From the stem &8 man we should have in Hithpoel the sense 
“show yourselves courageous”, which is just what the prophet 
does not wish to say to these rebels, who already have the 
courage of their evil convictions. No one can tell how the stem 
WS fire could yield the form in the text, while as to the sense, 
both those who see in it the red flush of shame, and those who 
conceive it to denote a flaming zeal for the glory of God have 
to lug in the chief matter in question. A third and numerous 
group of authorities assume a stem WW kindred with Arabic 
assa II, to stamp strongly (said of horses). They separate 
again in their interpretations: “become strong”, “stand fast”, 
“strengthen your faith”, “obtain well-grounded insights”, all of 
which are manifestly contrary to the trend of the phrophet’s 
exhortation. ‘To obviate this objection, the word has been 
rendered “give up”, from WN to be desperate, which however 
could hardly produce 

The next resort is to alter the text. Lagarde proposed and 
Cheyne at first accepted WYANT be ashamed of yourselves, to 
wich Dillmann, whose criticisms I have been following thus far, 
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objects that the word would mean be ashamed before each other, 
which would ill accord with the parallel phrase lay it to heart. 
He prefers 1333/1 become discerning, which seems to be the 
word translated by the Peshito. 

Dillmann’s Commentary appeared in 1890. Duhm (1892) 
proposed an unlikely derivation from the noun *P¥AA and so 
rendered the word conduct yourselves wisely which comes to 
the same thing as Dillmann’s become discerning. In the next 
year (1893) Klostermann suggested a simpler change which has 
found great favor, SWNT (from DYN) confess your guilt. This 
suits the context well. Skinner (1896) mentioned it with other 
conjectures, Cheyne changed over to it in 1898. So Marti (1900) 
Box (1908) Wade (1911). 

Now it is true that own yourselves guilty is precisely the 
address to the rebels which we want; but the objection to this 
and to all other changes of the text comes on the transcriptional 
side. If any word so familiar as SQYSDVI or 13JANT or WYANT 
had stood in the original text, why should the scribe have given 
us the unfamiliar WWII? At any rate, if we can preserve 
the dra Neyduerov and at the same time the needed significa- 
tion, we shall have solved the problem. I suggest that the 
word may come from the Accadian stem WW to be in pain, 
which in the Hebrew Hithpoel would mean to pain one’s self = 
meTapeAoua, repent. It is true that in Aramaic this stem with 
this sense appears as WW but if we assume for our passage a 
loan-word directly from the Accadian, it would scarcely take 
the uneuphonic form Wynn. I would render verse 8 then: 
“Remember this and repent; Jay it to heart, ye rebels”. 

May I now venture on a further step? I have long felt that 
in Isa. 167 the raisin-cakes YW come on the scene premat- 
urely and make a somewhat petty intrusion. We may accept 
the tradition that YW means raisin-cakes in Hos. 31, like 
MVE in IL Sam. 619 etc.; the same meaning in this passage 
of Isaiah is certainly preferable to the alternatives, men (reading 
WIS with parallel Jer.) or foundations (meaning ruins 4. It is 
argued in favor of raisin-cakes that the context deals with 
vineyards and summer-fruits, and that a concrete is preferable 
to an abstract word. 
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But I would respectfully urge that both these considerations 
count on the opposite side, and that "YW is to be derived 
from WWE to be in pain. ; 

There is a natural progress of thought from verse 6 on. Kerak 
(Kir-hareseth) is coupled with Moab in verse 7 as in verse 11, 
the country being joined with a typical city. The fervent appeal 
of the fugitives (3-5) is answered first in large and general terms. 
Moab is proud and haughty; his boastings are empty. Moab 
shall wail, sorely stricken. For—with this word of verse 8 the 
poem passes to particulars, to vivid personification— the fields 
languish and the far-spreading vine of Sibmah. Verses 9 and 10 
are filled with weeping over this vine, and over the summer 
fruits, the harvest, the fruitful field, the vintage shout. Verse 11 
resumes and emphasizes verse 7. 

The result is that abstract belongs with abstract and concrete 
with concrete; and that it accords with the general tone, not 
to say the dignity, of this poem, to render verse 7 as follows: 
“Therefore shall Moab wail for Moab; every one shall wail; for 
the sorrows of Kir-hareseth shall ye mourn, sorely striken”. 


Boston Wm. H. Cobb 


Addenda 


The manuscript of the brief communications, printed above 
pp. 152—165 was sent to the Editor in June, 1919. 

Ad p. 152. — Fer the post-Biblical spelling 7@‘i for ré‘i we 
may compare Ethiop. iré‘? he pastures, for iré‘2; we always find 
iré’i, he sees, for iré’2; cf. Dillmann’s grammar, § 46, b; 
§ 92, last section; also his chrestomathy, p. 72, n, 1. 

Ad p. 154. — In addition to id‘ira, to bleat, and nd‘ara, to 
bellow, I might have mentioned Arab. ta‘ara, to cry (cf. tiélaj 
= wilaj, eaglet, and ZDMG 63, 518, 1. 39). There may be a 
connection between ‘7, cry, and x", bad: in German, bise is used 
for angry (cf. our bad blood = angry feeling) and Assyr. iggdrux 
(= i¢tdrux) kabitti, lit. my liver cried, signifies I was enraged; 
similarly Assyr. nagdgu means to cry, and nuggatu: rage. 
HW 574 mentions also 3égi; this, however, does not correspond 
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to Heb. saga , but to Heb. 32’ aga (BA 1, 105, n. *): a kalbu 
ségu is not a mad dog, but a barking dog; our bawl meant 
original'y bark or howl as a dog. In Assyrian psalms we find 
kima léti indgag, he bellows like a cow (WZKM 23, 361, n. 1; 
cf. JAOS 32, 17; JBL 36, 249. 254.) We have the root ‘r also 
in tamé“ara, to become livid from rage (cf. ra’, Gen. 40, 7 = 
oxvOpwrds and Ger. schlecht aussehn) which is derived from a 
noun with prefixed m (cf. above, p. 153, 1. 3). A secondary stem 
with prefixed ¢ < r‘ is Arab. téri‘a = dsra‘a il@-3-3arri. The 
primary connotation of the root 7‘ or ‘r seems to be fo cry, then 
to be loud, fetid, bad. The term loud may mean strong in smell, 
of evil odor. We also speak of lowd colors, Ger. schreiende or 
grelle Farben, Fr. couleurs tranchantes. Ger. grell is connected 
with grollen, to bear a grudge, and grélen, to bawl. MHG grell 
means angry (cf. Assyr. cardxu and nagdgu). For the original 
meaning of our shabby, scurvy, scab (above p. 155) we may 
compare measly, which is now used for miserable, wretched, 
contemptible, but which means prop. infected with larval pork- 
tapeworms (Ger. finnig, Fr. ladre). In French, ladre is used 
for miser, niggard (ladre vert) and miser, of course, denoted 
originally a miserable or wretched person. 

Ad p. 156. — The passage 1 S 20 30 has recently been dis- 
cussed by Peiser in OLZ 24, 58 (March-April, 1921): he thinks 
that the original reading was ban-nd@‘it ham-mardit which is 
supposed to mean in vagabondage (na‘it < nit‘) there is 
rebellion. This explanation is untenable. 

Ad p. 159. — If abge..., given at the beginning of 1. 76 of 
the Flood tablet in iv R? (cf. NE 137, n. 17) be correct, we 
may read abséna, herbage, herbs = Sumer. absin, growth (SG15). 
Absénu is a synonym of Ser’ u, luxuriant growth = Arab. gatrah, 
abundance = Hebr. ‘oy, wealth (JBL 37, 220, n. 3). We may 
then translate; simples and salves I laid up instead of in jars 
I put stores of ointment. 

Ad p. 161. — Syr. agris means both to dry and to harden. 
We have this stem also in Hebrew: in Hab. 1 9 (cf. JHUC, 
No. 325, p. 48) we must read: mézimmdt appéhém qgérisd, the 
cast (lit. cxjua) of their features is hard (S hizud dé-appaghon 
‘assin; cf. asin dppé, to harden the face). 
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Ad p. 163. — For the connection between Assyr. gastu, bow, 
and qiktu, gift, we may compare Arab. sahm, arrow and lot, 
share, portion (ZDMG 61, 276; JBL 36, 84). 

Ad p. 164. — For the Mamilla Pool cf. JAOS 39, 143, b. 

For caébrah = sdbrah cf. Ethiop. gabraga = sabraga. We 
have the stem barag also in the name Rebecca (contrast above, 
p. 165). Heb. Ribga = Arab. barraqah, sheeny, i. e. glittering, 
shining, beautiful. Ribgd rabiqat (JBL 38, 153, 1. 4). The r 
might be doubled, not the g (PeBexxa). 


Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 1919. 


e fifty-fith meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 

Exegesis was called to order by President Goodspeed at 
2.30 p. m. on December 29%, 1919, in Room 207 Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The reports of the Corresponding Secretary and of the Recor- 
ding Secretary were read and ordered accepted and placed on 
file. In connection with the deaths of members reported the 
President appointed Professors Fullerton and H. P. Smith to 
prepare memorial resolutions. The report of the Treasurer was 
read and referred to Professors Grant and Russell as an audit- 
ing committee. The subject of the financial prospects of the 
Society was discussed by the Treasurer, who offered a budget 
for the coming year, but was referred to the Council. The 
President appointed Professors Montgomery, Fowler and Easton 
as a committee to nominate officers for next year. Professor 
Bewer, on behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, made an 
oral report. The President appointed Professors Ropes and 
B. W. Robinson to prepare a resolution of thanks to the hosts 
of the Society. The Council was called to meet at 5.30 p. m. 

Upon the completion of the business the Society turned to 
the symposium which had been prepared by the special committee 
appointed last year. The general subject was; The Criticism of 
‘Acts as related to the History and Interpretation of the New 
Testament. Papers were read as follows: 


By E. J. Goodspeed: Presidential Address: The Origin of Acts 
By J. H. Ropes: The Western Text of Acts 
By H. J. Cadbury: Philological Criticism of Acts 
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Oral discussion was opened by C. C. Torrey and F, J. Foakes 
Jackson and continued by other members. 

After the conclusion of the discussion a paper was read by 
Paul Haupt; “The just shall live by faith.” 

Monday Evening, December 29. The Society convened after 
8.00 p. m. Papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By Israel Friedlinder: Recent Developments in Modern Hebrew 

By T. J. Meek: A Proposed Reconstruction of Early Hebrew History 
By*J. A. Bewer: Textual Criticism of the Book of Ezra 

By J. E. Snyder: The Hellenistic Cities in Deutero-Zephaniah 

Tuesday Morning, December 30. The Society met at 9.15 
a.m. Papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By J. A. Montgomery: A Note on Two Syriac MSS. in New York City 

By G. A. Barton: The Latest Defense of the Monotheism of Moses 

By Miss L. P. Smith: Types of Parallelism as a Possible Test for Unity 
in Isaiah 56—66 

By Joshua Bloch: The Meaning of the Name Peshitta as originally app- 
lied to the Syriac Old Testament 

By J. A. Montgomery: A Case of the Tetragrammaton transliterated in 
the Septuagint Text of Daniel 

By C. C. Torrey: A Theory of the Date of Mark’s Gospel 

A suggestion made by Professor Haupt in connection with 
the first paper of this session that the Society undertake to pre- 
pare a catalogue of the Biblical MSS. in America was discussed 
and referred to the Council. 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 30. The Society reassembled 
at 2 o'clock. The following memorial resolutions prepared by 
the committee appointed for the purpose were read and adopted: 

“It is with deep regret that our Society must record the 
deaths of four of our members of which information has been 
received during the past year. 

“The death of Bernhard Weiss, Professor and Doctor of 
Theology at Berlin University, reminds those of our number 
whose special interests are in the New Testament of the lasting 
obligations which our American scholarship is under to German 
scholarship and which the unhappy divisions of the past five years 
should not be permitted to efface. Born in Leipzig in 1827 
Professor Weiss’s long career at Kénigsberg, Kiel, and Berlin 
reflects the critical movement in New Testament research at 
every angle. His Einleitung in das Neue Testament, his Leben 
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Jesu, and his reworking of the famous Meyer commentaries were 
for many of us the gateways into the freedom of modern New 
Testament study and we are glad at this time to pay our tribute 
to one whose honorable place in New Testament is so thoroughly 
secure. 

“In the death of Professor Crawford Howell Toy American 
scholarship and in particular Old Testament study has lost one 
of its most distinguished and best loved representatives. Born 
at Norfolk, Va., in 1836, Professor Toy espoused the cause of 
the Southern Confederacy at the age of twenty-five. He fought 
at Gettysburg and was taken prisoner shortly afterward. After 
the war he became Professor of Old Testament Interpretation 
at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, first at Greenville, 
N. C., and afterward at Louisville, Ky. During his ten years 
connection with this institution he was engaged in the war for 
theological freedom, in which he fought as bravely as in the 
Civil War, and was compelled to pay the fine of adherence to 
his slowly won convictions which so many of our older members 
have had to pay—by severing his connections with the institution 
which he was serving. After what practically meant his dismissal, 
he became for a time connected with the Independent but was 
soon called to the chair of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in 
Harvard University which he occupied with much distinction 
during the remainder of his life. It was he who really laid the 
foundation of the Department of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures in Harvard. His ripest work is his Commentary on Proverbs 
and his critical edition and translation of Ezekiel, both in Pro- 
fessor Haupt’s series. For a fuller appraisal of the great debt 
which Old Testament study is under to Professor Toy your com- 
mittee would call attention to Professor George F. Moore’s 
appreciation of his colleague in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, October 1919. 

“Dr. J. F. Riggs was born in Smyrna in 1852, the son of the 
famous missionary, Elias Riggs. He passed his boyhood in Con- 
stantinople, but spent his working life in this country. He held 
pastorates at Cranford, Bergen Point and East Orange, N. J., 
and was professor of New Testament Greek at the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., from 1892 to 98. He died 
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Jan. 4, 1918. His life was the quiet but useful life which modest- 
ly builds itself into the thoughtful and religiously responsible 
citizenship of our country. 

“Professor J. F. Genung was born in 1850. He graduated 
from Rochester University in 1875 and after a brief pastorate 
he studied under Franz Delitzsch in Leipzig. He became in- 
structor and afterwards professor of English Literature at Am- 
herst College where he lived and worked till October of the 
present year. He was especially interested in the literary study 
of the Bible, and all of us are indebted to his fine insight into 
the artistic and spiritual beauty of Biblical Literature. 

“The life and work of these our colleagues will remain an 
inheritance of sound scholarship, mental integrity and upright 
living in which our Society can gratefully claim a share.” 

The following resolution of thanks was adopted and Professor 
Bewer was asked to convey it to the President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

“The Society of Biblical Literature, entering upon its fortieth 
year of growth, feels a special sense of appropriateness in meet- 
ing at Union Theological Seminary under whose guiding influ- 
ence the Society originally was born. The Society hereby expresses 
its deep gratitude for the generous hospitality which surrounds 
it at this time. The Society’s sense of indebtedness to the pro- 
found scholarship of the Seminary during these forty years is 
equalled only by the vividness of its present sense of indebted- 
ness for many personal kindnesses as well as for the hearty 
welcome accorded to the Society”. 

The nominating committee introduced the following nomina- 
tions which were approved and the chairman of the committee was 
instructed to cast a ballot electing them to office for the year. 

Prof. A. T. Clay President 

Prof. Kemper Fullerton Vice-President 

Dr. H. J. Cadbury Recording Secretary 
Prof. George Dahl Treasurer 


Prof. W. J. Moulton 
Prof. J. H. Ropes 


Prof. J. D. Prince Associates in Council 
Prof. E. J. Goodspeed 


Prof. I. F. Wood 
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Prof. H. Hyvernat 
Miss M. I. Hussey Jerusalem School 
Prof. N. Schmidt 

The Council reported through the Recording Secretary. The 
Society accepted a resolution introduced by the Council au- 
thorizing the latter to raise the dues in 1920 and following years 
from $3.00 to $5.00 provided that the postal card vote of the 
whole membership seems to them to justify the change. The 
Council was authorized to abolish the initiation fee if it seems 
to them wise to do so. Names of new members suggested to the 
council and approved by them were approved by the Society 
and the persons named elected to membership. The appointment 
of a committee to consider the cataloguing of MSS. as suggested 
by the Council was approved. 

The auditing committee having brought in a satisfactory re- 
port the Treasurer’s report was accepted and ordered filed. 
Professor Fullerton, one of the Society’s representatives on the 
managing committee of the Jerusalem School, gave an oral re- 
port of the condition of that institution. 

Papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By M. L. Margolis: The Upshot of a Prolonged Study of the Greek Joshua 
By G. R. Berry: The Code Found in the Temple 

By Kemper Fullerton: Did David conquer Damascus? 

By J. A. Bewer: An Appreciation of A. B. Ehrlich’s Work 

By G. A. Barton: A Babylonian Jacob’s Ladder 

Professor Haupt gave brief summaries of his three papers on 
The Messenger in Malachi, The Meaning of Michtam, Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Passion of Christ. Adjourned at 5.15 p. m. 


Henry J. Cadbury, Recording Secretary 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, Halle, Germany. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford, England. 

Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(593) Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph.D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
(496) Miss Charlotte Adams, 135 E. 52d St., N.Y. City. 
(242) Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
(576) Wm. Foxwell Albright, American School for Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Rev. Abraham S. Anspacher, 561 W. 163d St., N. Y. City. 
Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., 7 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Roland Bainton, Yale School of Religions, New Haven, Conn. 
11 Phillips Barry, A.M., 83 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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(211) °91 Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Gen. Theol. Seminary, Chelsea Sq., 
N.Y. City. 
1 This list has been corrected up to Dec. 1, 1920 Members are requested to notify 


the R tary, H. J. Cadbury, 1075 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass., 
of any change of address. 


2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date 
of his accession to bership in the Society. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Tuts association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
mm 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 


of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 


Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
Vv 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. Or the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


vI 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


VII 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 


previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 


absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 


I 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 


at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 


Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervises the interests of the Society. 


VI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 

vi 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


mx 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment, 
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